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Mrs. James W. Vallentyne 


RS. JAMES W. VALLENTYNE, wife 

of the Rev. J. W. Vallentyne, long 
pastor of the Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, and for four years president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
died at the wheel of her car Monday 
afternoon, October 25, at a point two miles 
from her summer home in Raymond, Me. 
Mrs. Vallentyne had learned to drive 
in recent years to relieve her husband. 
She was as well as usual, and left home to 


MRS. JAMES W. 


do some marketing and to caJl on a neigh- 
bor. A man driving behind her noticed 
her car slow up and blew his horn to go 
by. Then he saw the car wobble, and, 
looking back, saw Mrs. Vallentyne fall 
over the wheel. Her car left the road, 
mounted a bank and stopped against a 
wall. Running back, the other driver 
opened the door and she fell out into his 
arms, dead. 

Funeral services were held at the Con- 
gress Square Church, Portland, October 
27, and were conducted by the Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor, and by two clergy- 
men who were members of a small minis- 
ters’ club which often went out to the 
Vallentyne home in Raymond, the Rev. 
Cornelius E. Clark, and the Rev. F. Jef- 


ferson Neal, both Congregational minis- 
ters of Portland. 

On Friday, October 29, a service was 
held in Unity Church, Oak Park, and was 
conducted by the Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., after which burial took place in 
the cemetery there. 

Mrs. Vatlentyne is survived by her 
husband, one brother, the Rev. Ernest A. 
Allin, a Congregational minister of Port- 
land, Oregon, and by one son, Allin W. 


VALLENTYNE 


Vallentyne, of Oak Park, vice-president 
of a large oil company. She had also two 
granddaughters, Ann and Jane Vallen- 
tyne, children of Mr. and Mrs. Allin W. 
Vallentyne. 

Mrs. Vallentyne, whose name was 
Tryphena Grace Allin, was born April 27, 
1870, at Little Britain, Ontario, one of 
nine children. When she was a young 
woman in her teens her mother died and 
she became head of the family household, 
bringing up two younger brothers. 

On June 18, 1895, she married James 
W. Vallentyne of Cannington, Ontario. 
They went to Eden Prairie, Minn., where 
he was pastor of a Methodist Episcopa! 
church. Later, when Mr. Vallentyne was 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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THAT TEN YEAR TENURE 


N reference to the recommendation submitted to 
the Chicago Convention for a ten-year limit to 
the service of head church officials in any one 

position, let us say that the suggestion of Doctor 
Ballou should be carried out and that the recom- 
mendation submitted to the Convention of 1939 should 
state just which offices are covered by it. 

There are two sides to the matter, of course. A 
man chosen to fill one of the positions involved might 
take the view that once in office he was entitled to ten 
years, and if this were admitted, the church might 
suffer. Then some kinds of positions unfit men for 
other work and make them specialists, so that if 
they could not serve beyond ten years they might not 
be able to serve effectively anywhere else. We believe 
on the whole, however, that the gains would be 
greater than the losses. We should get new blood, 
new ideas, new methods, in the offices affected, and the 
men who went out of office would get the stimulus of 
new duties. 

There is an inevitable fossilization in a church 
run like ours, and we are living in an age when fossiliza- 
tion means death. 

Something more than tinkering the machine and 
changing officers is important, but a machine that 
runs as well as it is humanly possible for it to run will 
count in final success or failure. 

Having said this and taken the position that we 
did in Chicago, let us add that even if it be admitted 
that the recommendation is a good one, it will be very 
difficult to effect the change. 

We are all human, and we all are apt to ask first 
how the thing will affect us or some friend dear to us. 
If it be construed as an attempt to get rid of this man 
or that, his friends will rally to him, and if they are 
numerous enough the thing will go out of the window. 
Perhaps it ought to go out anyway, but the warm- 
hearted ones who rally to Tom, Dick or Harry are 
apt to be the ones to decide the matter. One has 
only to look at the history of attempts to reorganize 
the government of the United States to see how hard 
it is to reorganize anything affecting place or pre- 
rogative. Fine men find it hard to take a detached 
view. The question uppermost is how it affects my 
department, my bureau, or me. 

In our own Church, nine-tenths of the men fit to 
fill important posts are able to take a detached view 
and to do the unselfish thing, but few of their friends are. 

In any event The Christian Leader will give both 
sides a fair field for any discussion that may take 
place, and we hope that the matter will be discussed. 
We were not gunning for anybody in Chicago, and we 


believe that people can discuss this matter without 
creating the impression that it is an open season for 
all denominational game. 
* * 
IS THE GENERAL CONVENTION JUST AN 
AUXILIARY? 


NE of the important matters which came up in 
the Chicago Conventions is unification of the 
work of the Universalist Church. 

We Universalists are so independent that we have 
decided emphatically that we do not want to unite 
with any other denomination. Are we so independ- 
ent that we do not want to unite departments of work 
within our own fellowship in order to strengthen 
them? We cannot answer that question. In general 
we can say that people are for things that sound well 
but which do not involve giving up any of their pre- 
rogatives. We can have a department of missions, 
or any other department, the Women’s National 
Missionary Association tells us, provided any com- 
bined movement can be organized on a democratic 
basis and every one of the organizations go into the 
meetings with the same number of delegates, and 
none of their own delegates do anything without re- 
porting back to their board. 

It was well meant and friendly, but it was based 
on the theory that the General Convention is simply 
one of the auxiliary bodies. 

The facts are that the General Convention repre- 
sents the Church. Unless they have seceded and 
started a new denomination, the W. N. M. A., the 
G.S.8S. A., the Y. P. C. U., and the Publishing House 
are parts of the one Universalist Church. They be- 
long in the General Convention, and in fact the 
leaders in the different societies organized for special 
purposes do represent their local churches in the 
meetings of the General Convention. 

We never have agitated to any great extent the 
matter of a better organization within the Uni- 
versalist Church. We are supposed to be optimistic, 
but we have observed such undertakings for many 
years and found more failures than successes. 

We as a church are supposed to be rather more 
intelligent than the average, and perhaps as unself- 
ish, but we are half-convinced that the only way to 
unite church auxiliary societies is to kill them. 

But do we want to unite them? Not if we have 
to kill them. 

Are we sure that departments of church work 
are wise? We are absolutely convinced as to the 
theory, but much in doubt as to how it would work, 
especially since the clear enunciation of the theory 
that the General Convention is an auxiliary too. 
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FOLK TALES OF ALL NATIONS 
E do not happen to know F. H. Lee, editor 
\V \V and compiler, or the Tudor Publishing 
Company of New York, but they deserve 
well of their countrymen for making available at a low 
price three or four hundred myths, legends and folk 
tales of various countries. The tales are arranged 
alphabetically, starting with those from Africa and 
ending with those from Turkey. In between we have 
America, Arabia, Australia, under A, Papua, Persia 
and Portugal under P, and so on. Sixty countries in 

all are represented. 

There*were “Silly Men and Cunning Wives” in 
old Norse legends, and “‘A Fox and Goose’ far back 
in the history of Spain. 

The experiences common to man in every land, 
his gaining food and shelter, his dealing with trickery 
and folly, his experience of laughter and tears, appear 
in these old stories. We can see the human brain 
beginning to delve into mysteries and to explain 
wonders. Some of the tales are imperfect history, 
or legends, some are imperfect science, or myths, 
some are just the amusing tales the story-teller told 
in the king’s palace or by the camp-fire. Uncle Remus 
is here, too, and “Brer Rabbit” and “Brer Bear.” It 
was a feat to make the collection, and something of a 
feat to obtain publishers’ permissions. But the great- 
est feat of all is the putting out of 947 pages of inter- 
esting matter in readable type for $1.29. 


* * 


OUR BOARD REPORTS AT CHICAGO 


N the report of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, to which we re- 
ferred last week in our story of the Convention, 

there are several matters to which we wish to call at- 
tention. 

During the past two years twenty-eight minis- 
ters have died and fourteen have been ordained. 

General funds have been increased by $47,452.76 
and trust funds by $96,198.56. 

Two hundred and fifty-three churches paid 
quotas in full or in part and thus earned the right to 
be represented in the Convention. Quotas, which 
amounted to $8,758.50 in 1936, increased to $9,279.45 
in 1937. 

Sixty-six ministers have reached the age and 
rendered the service which entitles them to pensions, 
and payments of $125.00 per year have been made to 
them. This is small, of course, but a beginning has 
been made in a most important matter. The recom- 
mendation of the Board that ministers in active 
service drawing one thousand dollars or more be not 
paid the pension was adopted, and also their recom- 
mendation that a study be made to put a Contribu- 
tory Pension Fund into operation. If this can be 
done, we may in time get a decent pension for our 
men. 
The Board appeals to the imagination of all 
thoughtful Universalists when it suggests the raising 
of considerable sums of money to carry on philan- 
thropic work throughout the country like the work for 
diabetic children at North Oxford. 

We were represented at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association for Religious Freedom, in Ox- 


ford, England, the Board tells us, by Dr. Macpher- 
son and other ministers and laymen, and at the Ley- 
den International Bureau meeting by twenty-four 
of our young people. 

In concluding, after thanking ministers and lay 
leaders for loyal co-operation, the Board said: 


These have been difficult years, but there are evi- 
dences that conditions in the Church are improving, 
and a larger spirit of co-operation is developing. While 
much of the time of the Board has had to be given to 
the details of financial and business administration, 
nevertheless more time than ever has been given also 
to the consideration of the real spiritual problems of 
the Church, and to a discussion of ways and means for 
achieving the real results for which the finances are only 
the means. The Board has been in hearty accord with the 
four-fold program adopted at the suggestion of the 
General Superintendent, and heartily commends the 
continuation of the emphasis of this program in the 
years to come. The results of the past two years have 
given the members of the Board courage, and have re- 
newed their conviction that there is a great service our 
church can render through genuine and conscientious 
co-operation to meet the needs of the critical situation 
in the world at the present time. 

* * 


QUICK WORK AT HEADQUARTERS 


R. ROGER F. ETZ and his staff did a remark- 
able piece of work in preparing the copy, pub- 
lishing and mailing the report of the Biennial 

Session of the Universalist General Convention, so 
that the majority of our churches received it October 
29 or 30. With the minutes went the complete text 
of the recommendations and resolutions adopted at 
Chicago and the reports of the Board of Trustees and 
of the Treasurer. 

Well within a week of the close of the Convention 
the story of the things done was put into the hands 
of our ministers to pass on to the people. We con- 
gratulate the General Superintendent and Secretary 
and his associates upon both speed and efficiency. 


* * 
BARTH BOTH BIGOT AND PROPHET 


HY can we not accept the truth in Karl Barth 
\V \) and reject the error, as we do with any other 
man? If we are liberal this is exactly what 

we will do. 

There is a Word of God, Barth declares, which is 
not the Bible, but something behind the scriptures— 
“a mysterious Other breaking into the stream of 
human history.” 

This doctrine is in accord with the trend of the 
times. Scientists, literary lights, leaders of thought, 
as well as churchmen, have been declaring that there 
are truths beyond those found through use of our five 
senses. There is more to rature than we realize. 
There is the Other who tells us. But Barth goes on to 
say that there is no path from man to God, but only 
the path from God to man. Human idealism to 
Barth is an enemy to religion. Man’s striving is 
futile. All he has to do is to listen to God and to obey ~ 
His voice. 

We are not philosopher enough to weigh Barth’s 
philosophy, but, turning to an old guide named common 
sense, we have to say that we see no antagonism 
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thought that it is not only the duty but the glory of 
man to try to find out that Other and todo His will— 
no contradiction in the truth that God works and the 
truth that man works, that they work together and 
that this is the way God planned things from the 
beginning. Suppose that as a race we do go wrong 
when we are striving to go right. Is it not conceivable 
that a Perfect Being had rather rule a race that goes 
wrong, and finds it out, than a race of slaves waiting 
for a thunderbolt, or a race of puppets moving when a 
Heavenly Hand pulls the strings? 

A race that is drifting toward the position that 
there is no God perhaps needs a Barth to tell them 
what fools they are, but that race is too intelligent to 
accept the doctrine that when they have put forth 
their best licks and really made progress, it is displeas- 
ing to the Power that brought them into being. 


* ok 


SHUSH! HE’S A RADICAL 


LETTER has just come to our desk from a 
Universalist minister who is no more radical 
than Herbert Hoover or Alfred M. Landon, yet 

in that letter this man says: “Superintendent So-and- 
So thinks I am too radical for Blank-Blank Church. 
I wonder where he gets his ideas.”’ 

By letter and in conversation we have had this 
sort of thing called to our attention time and time 
again in recent years. Indeed, this radical smoke- 
screen has assumed the proportions of a major ethical 
scandal in our fellowship. It is therefore high time 
that we think it through, before it shatters the morale 
of our ministers. 

After stumbling through a period of uncertainty 
and lack of self-confidence, the Universalist Church 
has recovered self-respect and self-confidence. We 
are now in a position to go ahead and do constructive 
work in our day. Our work will remain undone, our 
mission will not be accomplished, however, unless 
we all gird ourselves with courageous honesty. Ti- 
midity and self-deception make us brand the other 
fellow radical or conservative. Viewing radicals with 
alarm is on the increase among us at present. We 
think we are safeguarding the interests of the Church 
we love when we keep a sharp watch out for the 
radical, and see that he doesn’t get into this or that 
pulpit. We may think we are protecting the good 
name of the Church we love when we stealthily or 
casually pass along the word about this man or that 
that he is not safe, that he is a radical. This policy, 
however, neither safeguards the welfare of the Uni- 
versalist Church nor preserves its good name. Such 
a policy carried on long enough would deprive our 
Universalist Church of strong, courageous leadership. 
Such a policy carried far enough would make our 
Universalist Church known, and justly known, to the 
world, as a smug little fellowship of timid time-servers 
enjoying the endowments intended by the fathers 
for the preservation of democracy and the increase of 
___ brotherhood. 

In simple truth, we have already carried this 
policy too far. We have already reached the point 
where our Orthodox brethren could, if they would, 
point a finger at us as examples of skilled heresy- 
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hunters and radical-baiters. In this free democratic 
fellowship it is high time to call a halt on this sort of 
thing. For the health and spiritual prosperity of our 
Church, regional superintendents and lay pulpit 
committees should deal with ministers and prospective 
ministers in an utterly frank and honest manner. If 
a man isn’t liked, he should be told so frankly, and he 
should be told why he isn’t liked. It is devastating to 
the spirit of a sincere minister to learn in an under- 
ground and roundabout way that people are afraid 
of him because he is alleged to be a radical. 

This matter goes deep into the heart of our Uni- 
versalist fellowship. As we sing our weekly hymns of 
praise, and promise to be true to the “faith of our 
fathers, we will be true to thee till death,” we had 
better call to remembrance that that faith was the 
faith of courageous, radical Christians, who were not 
afraid to bring the insights of their religion to bear 
upon the practical problems of their time. Woe to 
us if we let this, our Universalist Church, become an 
ivory tower where, far removed from the turmoil and 
the struggle of human life, a little band of philosophic 
saints contemplate in calm communion the beauties of 


abstract holiness. 
Bes Te: 


* * 


CHINA’S SORROW 


ESTERDAY it was a mighty river, today it is a 
mighty army of aggression, laying waste the 
land, slaughtering non-combatants, destroying 

non-military buildings, such as social centers, missions, 
hospitals, and homes. This is modern war—a force 
which spares nothing in its ruthless march to its goal. 
The world’s sympathy goes out to China; few defend 
Japan’s aggression. The Japanese representative at 
the Friends’ World Conference last week declared that 
ninety percent of the Japanese people are against the 
present undeclared war in China. It is motivated, he 
said, by a “militaristic clique’ bent upon conquering 
China to protect their colossal failure in Manchuria. 
Lack of freedom of speech was deplored by another 
Japanese spokesman, who said that the only avenue 
of expression for peace left in Japan is the Christian 
denominational periodicals.—Christian Advocate, Nash- 
ville (M. E. Church, South). 


* * 
WHAT WE NEED 


HERE has been much advice as to what should 
be done with The Register. Tosay what we need 
most of all is much simpler than all this advice 

would indicate. We need nothing so much as sub- 
scribers. We should have two more for every one we 
now have. Many people seem to think that there is 
somewhere an inexhaustible fund from which we can 
draw, and that the thing to do is to read library 
copies, or borrowed copies, or free copies obtained in 
some way or other. Fortunately we can say a good 
many of our friends give us several subscriptions. 

Again we say that what The Register needs more 

than anything else is subscribers. Two more sub- 
scribers for every one we now have would bring us to 
some kind of journalistic paradise where we could 
fight evil and support good with maximum effective- 
ness.— The Christian Register. 
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The Report of the General Superintendent 


T is again my privilege to present to you in con- 
vention assembled a report of activities, obser- 
vations and suggestions for your consideration. 
This report might include a statement of miles 

traveled, of addresses given, of meetings attended and 
of other doings. There is also a great temptation 
to speak in general terms on the theme of this Con- 
vention—‘‘Facing New Frontiers’’—but I will leave 
that to others except as it may appear in some of the 
items discussed. I desire rather to deal with some of 
the pressing problems of our Church which we should 
face at this time. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say, what you al- 
ready know, that any such report must take into 
account both the high lights and the shadows of the 
present church situation. We are hearing much 
criticism of the Church and its shortcomings in these 
present critical days, and at the same time from 
every side come calls for its renewed activity if the 
difficulties of the day are to be met and solved on a 
permanent basis. Perhaps the most striking single 
factor in the present situation is the recognition that 
world problems will not be solved alone by indus- 
trialists, financiers, or statesmen, unless there is be- 
hind every effort a spiritual vision and motive. The 
President of the United States recently, in a signif- 
icant address in this city, said: “If civilization is to 
survive, the principles of the Prince of Peace must be 
restored. Shattered trusts between nations must be 
revived. Most important of all, the will for peace on 
the part of peace-loving nations must express itself 
to the end that nations that may be tempted to 
violate their agreement and the rights of others will 
desist from such a course. There must be positive 
endeavors to preserve peace.”’ This is an excellent 
illustration of what thinking people everywhere are 
saying today. 

Perhaps the shortcomings of the Church stand 
out more clearly than ever before against such a 
background because the demands for what the Church 
can contribute are so pressing and immediate. As 
we come together in this Convention, we are impressed 
by the seriousness of the situation, by the many 
opportunities which exist for great spiritual leader- 
ship, and by our own failure to live up to the ideals 
we have. 

As we survey our own field, we find that problems 
are many. ‘They call, not for discouragement and 
surrender, but for honest study and earnest prayer, 
that we may think them through to their ultimate 
solution. It is frequently pointed out, for example, 
that we have not as many churches today as we had 
ten, or twenty, or fifty years ago, and furthermore, 
that the membership in many of the churches we have 
is not as large as it was in former years. Changes in 
population will spell the doom of other churches unless 
steps are taken with vision and foresight to prevent 
this. The fact of the matter is that population is in- 
creasing and new centers are being developed, but in 
altogether too few cases are these changes anticipated 
and efforts made to establish new churches in new 
reighborhocds. Recently there was dedicated in 


Germantown, Pennsylvania, a new Church of the 
Restoration. Changes in the neighborhood of the 
former location of the church in downtown Phila- 
delphia had made it impossible to continue there. 
With wisdom and foresight the officers and members 
of this church moved to a new location, and the possi- 
bilities for.developing a new work are exceedingly 
bright. This is what must be done throughout the 
whole denomination, to stem the tide of loss and to 
meet the needs of new situations. 

One is tempted to deal also with many other prob- 
lems which are pressing and immediate, recognized 
by all of us in general, but unsolved in too many par- 
ticular cases. We frequently hear it said in dis- 
cussing plans and programs and policies that the crux 
of every situation is the minister. Lay boards of 
trustees too often feel that if only there could be a 
change in the minister of the church everything would 
be lovely. To a large degree a church is a direct re- 
flection of its minister. If he is a man of foresight 
and energy and diplomacy, if he has the personal 
qualities of leadership, and the ability to gain the 
confidence of his parishioners, if he is forward-looking 
and eternally alert to develop and push through a 
real program for the church, his church is successful. 
We must admit that in too many cases many of these 
qualities are absent, and that the minister is not fully 
prepared for the tremendous task of this new day. 
The time has come when no church, however strong, 
can carry along a minister by sheer weight of its 
strength in the community. 

On the other hand, it is absolutely untrue and 
unfair to the men in the ministry to lay failure in the 
local churches solely upon them. I have pointed out 
before, and I want to repeat, that the church is a 
partnership of minister and laymen, and that the 
prophet in the pulpit is frequently subdued by the 
standpatter in the pew, and that the minister as leader 
in a forward-looking program is often defeated by 
men and women of limited vision who are either blind 
to the demands of the new day or who are fearful of 
all attempts to meet these on the part of the church. 
“Where there is no vision, the people—and the 
church—perish.”’” Thank God many churches and 
laymen do have vision and demand prophetic leader- 
ship of their ministers. 

This Convention should give considerable thought 
to the problems of the ministry of today as they 
seriously affect all of our churches. We have an ac- 
tual shortage of ministers today. There is increasingly 
a demand for men better trained specifically for the 
Universalist ministry, and for opportunities by which 
graduates from the various theological schools may 
secure practical experience through an interneship 
under a successful minister. There is a tremendous 
need for developing a sense of mission and missionary 
spirit among the men in our ministry. We are at this 
very moment faced with the problem of losing churches 
and letting some important work go undone because 
it seems impossible to find men of vision and ability 
and power who are willing to undertake some of these 
difficult tasks in places too far away from certain 
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centers. Is there some way by which we can develop 
a pioneering spirit comparable to that of the early 
fathers of our church, who said, “Here am I, send 
me?” If not, we must face the fact that in a com- 
paratively few years the only churches we have will 
be in the immediate vicinity of a few larger centers. 

Now, having said all this, there is another phase 
of this problem of which I want to speak. Few men 
enter the Christian ministry for the purpose of great 
financial returns, but ‘“‘the workman is worthy of his 
hire.” We are raising the standards of our demands 
for the ministry in terms of ability, personality and 
preparation, but we have not changed our thinking as 
to proper compensation for those who are called to 
positions of ministerial leadership. The study of re- 
ports made this year by 225 of our churches shows 
that only forty-two of this number pay salaries of 
$2,000 a year or more, and 183 pay less than $2,000, 
with a very large number paying less than $1,000 a 
year, although in some of these a minister serves more 
than one parish. With ministers not eligible for 
government social security payments, and with an 
inadequate pension system of our own, we must com- 
mend the zeal and devotion which bring young men 
into our ministry in spite of these conditions. Further- 
more, in too many instances, these salaries, inadequate 
as they are, are not paid with any regularity by the 
parish. How many times I have been told that 
ministers do not pay their bills, and give the church a 
bad name in the community, but upon inquiry from 
the trustees of the church I find the minister’s salary 
has not been paid for several months. How some 
ministers manage to live at all is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

This brings us again to the point of view of the 
church as a co-operative organization between the 
minister and the laymen. The necessity for living up 
to agreements on the part of the church, for the 
management of its business, not only in a businesslike 
but a Christian way, and the responsibility of the 
laymen for doing their part to make the local church a 
success, cannot be stressed too much. May this 
Convention somehow help to stir both ministers and 
laymen to a sense of their mutual responsibility! 

Perhaps an undue emphasis has been placed 
upon these problems, yet it is time that someone spoke 
out strongly, both against the unfairness with which 
ministers are treated in so many places, and for a 
greater ministerial leadership which will make the 


office of the minister one of honor and renewed power 


in these days. 

There are many items which might be cited in 
such a report as this to bring courage and challenge to 
us. We have been, and still are, going through a 
period of change which baffles every one of us. In 
many respects we have made great strides within 
the past generation. Inherent rights which we claim 
as liberals, to be independent and critical, have been 
at once our weakness and our strength. We are be- 
ginning to learn the lesson of co-operative unity in 
the midst of diversity of opinion and practice. The 
development of a so-called “Council of Executives” 
within the past two or three years whereby the re- 
sponsible officers of the various denominational or- 
ganizations have met frequently for counsel as to a 


united program and policy, is a‘step forward. A 
special report will be presented at this Convention 
indicating some of this progress and giving recom- 
mendations for the future. The increasing develop- 
ment of summer institutes in various centers of the 
country, to which many of our strongest and finest 
leaders are going for training, is an indication that we 
are taking our work seriously. The plans and program 
of the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, to make both the Pub- 
lishing House and The Christian Leader more serviceable 
to our churches and ministers, and particularly the 
splendid response in the way of co-operation which he 
has received from both laymen and ministers, is in- 
spiring to every one of us. The co-operation of so 
many ministers and churches in the observance of 
Loyalty and Enlistment Months, and especially in 
accepting and using the programs suggested by the 
Council of Executives for October 3 and the following 
week, is symptomatic of a willingness to play the game 
together which is somewhat new in our history. The 
wide use of the Daily Lenten Readings and the de- 
mand on the part of many for Daily Readings for 
every day in the year which is now being met through 
the publication of such readings in The Christian Leader, 
indicate a spiritual hunger and should help to indicate 
an important part of our responsibility for spiritual 
leadership. 

The only conclusion which I can draw from these 
facts and many others which might be cited is that 
the time is ripe for a forward movement unprecedented 
in our Church, if we are wise and strong and big enough 
to take advantage of it. We are going ahead, and we 
can go ahead, just as rapidly as we are willing to do 
so. Let’s get over our habit of thinking in small terms, 
and begin to vision our task in the terms of universals. 
Our reports show that we have approximately 100,000 
individuals on our church lists, our churches have 
properties worth approximately $6,000,000, permanent 
funds of approximately $2,000,000, and that our 
current local expenses are approximately $700,000 per 
year. To these physical and material resources add 
the spiritual power of faith in an invincible God and a 
divine humanity, and you have a combination which 
cannot be defeated. Whatever the future may hold 
for organized Christianity, it is clearly evident that 
at this time we dare be nothing less than faithful 
stewards of a great hope, and push a practical program 
for world brotherhood. 

There is a tide in the affairs of churches, as there 
is in the affairs of men, which, taken at its flood, leads 
on to victory. This may well be one of these tides in 
our own history. , 

I would recommend that earnest consideration 
be given by this Convention to ways and means by 
which we may all come together in the unity of spirit 


‘which shall send forth ministers and laymen alike 


with the zeal and fervor and missionary spirit of our 
pioneer fathers to proclaim religion as we know it as 
an aggressive mode of life to meet the problems of the 
present day. I would recommend that, as we try to 
think through our common tasks and opportunities, 
we recognize the fact that the program of the church 
for these days must be based on religious education 
leading to co-operation in actual service rather than 
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on the evangelistic or theological appeal of the past. 
I would recommend that steps be taken toward the 
education of our people in the principles of Christian 
stewardship so that resources may be available for the 
work which must be done. I would recommend also 
that the whole field of training of ministers for the 
tasks of the new day be studied, applying this not 
alone to the students in theological schools, but to 
men who are already in the ministry, many of whom 
might welcome an opportunity of returning to the 
schools for definite periods for freshener courses. 
Above all, I would recommend that in these days 
which are such constant proof of the certainty of just 
retribution for sin, we revive the preaching of the great 
principles for which this Church stands, and preach 
them, unashamed and without apology. 

In carrying out some of the necessary training and 
education for ministers and leaders in these next few 
years, I recommend the further development of 
summer institutes, and, in addition to these, the in- 
stituting of district, regional or state conferences for 
both lay and clerical leaders. During the years when 
no General Convention sessions are held, it might be 
possible to develop a national conference, where no 
business reports would be considered and no resolu- 
tions passed, meetings for fellowship, for serious think- 
ing together on our work and faith, and for inspiration 
for greater work together. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton has called attention to the 
fact that December 10, 1941, will mark the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of John Murray, in Alton, 
England. This Convention should make some recog- 
nition of that fact, and authorize the appointment of 
a committee to begin plans for a celebration of this 
anniversary. Perhaps the session of the Convention 
in 1941 should be held in Boston, where places con- 
nected with Murray’s life and work could be visited 
by the delegates. Whatever is done, this is a sig- 
nificant anniversary, which should not be overlooked. 
Again, the first sermon preached by Murray in this 
country was on September 30, 1770. The Sunday 
nearest this date each year might well be set as Rally 
Sunday for all of our churches, in recognition of this 
prophet, apparently divinely driven to these shores, 
whom we call the founder of our Church in this country. 

It has also been pointed out that 1939 will mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. The National Y. P. C. U. 
has plans already under way to celebrate this event. 
The General Convention should co-operate in any 
possible way in the recognition of this important mile- 
stone. 

I am mentioning these two definite matters for our 
consideration in connection with recommendations to 
meet other needs, for I believe they both have mean- 
ing for the church of the present day. We do not need 
to be theologians of the Murray type, but we do need 
something of the lesson which Murray was forced to 
learn, that prophets of a needed faith cannot run 
away from their responsibility to proclaim that faith. 
We would adopt different methods from those of the 
founders of the Y. P. C. U., but we can’t escape the 
responsibility for the enlistment and training of 
youth, which brought this organization into being. 
As during the past two years we have been trying to 


re-think Universalism, so in the years just before us 
may we try to re-live it and re-apply it through our 
churches and our church people to all life. At the 
last Convention we adopted a significant Bond of 
Fellowship. This may well be the basis for a great 
forward movement. The four-fold program is still a 
challenge to all of us. 

One of the interesting activities started in reeent 
years, not as a denominational enterprise but by a 
faithful Universalist layman, is the Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach, Maine. References will be 
made to this in other reports, but I want to re-enforce 
and emphasize them. Under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Andrews, this Institute has opened a 
wide field of service. It is more than a summer 
gathering. It may well develop into an educational 
program which will benefit every one of our churches, 
by giving us an understanding of the forces which are 
at work in the world which have produced the con- 
ditions we face. Things do not just happen. Specific 
results are the fruits of definite causes. Only by 
getting an understanding of these causes can we think 
clearly and constructively toward their cure. I recom- 
mend that this Convention co-operate in every pos- 
sible way to increase the usefulness of this Institute 
and forward the splendid work Dr. Andrews and his 
associates are doing. 

The report of the International Church Extension 
Board presents the situation of our work in the Orient. 
The loss we have sustained by the death of Dr. Cary 
is well nigh irreparable. He was a Christian gentle- 
man. His quiet life of faith and service has made its 
indelible impression upon thousands with whom he 
came in contact. His widow, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Cary, Jr., are carrying on the work in his 
spirit. Greatly admired and loved by the Japanese, 
they are serving faithfully and well in these troubled 
times. To them should go our word of cheer and 
pledge of unfailing support, that there may be no 
doubt in their minds of our faith in the power of love 
eventually to win. Condemn as severely as we may 
and should the unscrupulous acts of a militaristic 
group in Japan or any other country, nevertheless 
may we not fail in the time of crisis to hold up the 
hands of those in Japan or any other country who are 
fighting for righteousness, brotherhood and peace. If 
our faith is good only for times of calm and quiet, so 
much the worse for it. If it can be a stabilizing force 
in days of storm and conflict, may we have the courage 
and the daring to act as though we believe that, and 
strengthen the hands of those who in places of stress 
and strain are carrying on their ambassadorship of 
good will. 

The report of the International Church Extension 
Board calls attention to the new activities started by 
Mr. Jio in Korea. The G.S. 8. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 
are interesting their members in these projects, whose 
usefulness is limited only by the financial resources 
available. The workers are asking little for them- 
selves, but in the spirit of sacrificial love are meeting 
human needs as they find them. Evidences of our 
appreciation should go to them also. 

A recent letter from Mr. Chew Cheng Yong of 
Singapore makes an appeal to us to send a missionary 
to Malaya. He is sure that Universalism is the gospel 
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needed there, and wonders if we Universalists can be 
made to see our opportunity. Why cite this when we 
support so inadequately our work already under way 
in Japan and Korea? Just to help blast us out of our 
indifference to world opportunities for our faith, and 
to lay on our consciences the fact ‘“‘that to whomso- 
ever much is given of him shall much be required!” 
If the philosophy which underlies our faith is what 
the world needs—as we are constantly told—may we 
prove to be profitable servants in a great cause! 

In closing this statement, there are some things 
in which I want to be very personal. This is the last 
official report I shall submit to the General Conven- 
tion. For eighteen years I have served as your Sec- 
retary, and for the past eight years attempted to fill 
the combined office of Secretary and General Super- 
intendent. Soon after this Convention my official 
connection will cease. At this time, therefore, I want 
to express, simply but sincerely, the deep apprecia- 
tion I feel for the privilege of serving in these offices 
during all these years. I am more grateful than I 
can express for the friendships which I have enjoyed, 
for the opportunities of fellowship with ministers and 
laymen in all parts of the country, for the oppor- 
tunities which you have afforded me of making some 
contribution to the life and work of the Church. [I 


record with deepest appreciation the\sense of privilege 
I feel for having been permitted to serve with so many 
splendid ministers and laymen on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the General Convention. No one who has 
not been close to this Board can appreciate the time 
and thought which its members give to our general 
work, and the ability and experience which they offer 
freely to the Church, with no compensation whatever 
except the sense of service. I have marveled in the 
past few years particularly that laymen such as the 
present chairman and members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the treasurer of the Convention were 
willing to give so much of themselves and their ex- 
perience to the thankless task of worrying over the 
finances and the investments of the Convention. All 
through these years there have been such men as 
these at our command. No finer laymen can be 
found in any church. I also, as on previous occasions, 
record my appreciation for my colleagues in the 
General Convention offices, to my fellow-workers at 
Headquarters, and to the ministers and laymen of 
the Church, who have been loyal in their co-operation 
and inspiring in their confidence. My prayer is that 
the years before us may bear much fruit in the things 
of the Kingdom. 
Roger F. Ez. 


One Hundred Yeats of Universalism in Itlinois* 
Frank D. Adams 


NE hundred years ago, in a little shop in Grand 
Detour, about a hundred miles due west of 
where I am now standing, just where the Rock 

River describes the graceful are which gave the place 
its name, a young blacksmith wrought a device which 
did more than any other one thing to make possible the 
conquering of the West. That blacksmith was John 
Deere, and the thing he wrought was a steel plowshare. 

There was no richer soil on earth than that of 
these rolling prairies, but the crude iron plows of the 
pioneer settler could not turn it. In its sticky, clay- 
like gumbo the plows would not “scour.” So John 
Deere, with his Vermont Yankee ingenuity, took a 
broken saw-blade, beat it into a plowshare, polished 
it—and the result was the world’s first successful 
self-scouring steel plow. The prairies were subdued 
and became the garden-spot of the world. 

On November first of that same year, 1837, in the 
little town of Canton, in Fulton County, about a 
hundred and fifty miles from here as the crow flies, 
organized Universalism in Illinois was born. I think 
it is not an exaggeration to say that these two events 
were of equal significance. What John Deere’s steel 
plow did to the waiting prairies of Illinois, this amazing 
evangel of a triumphant God did to the hearts and 
souls of its people. Both soil and spirit were broken, 
stirred and made ready to receive the seed from 
which sprang abundant harvests for the bodies and 
souls of men. 

I have here the original record book in which the 
minutes of that and later meetings for eleven year 
S 

*Address at the Platform Meeting of the General Conven- 
tion in Chicago, October 21. 


were transcribed. It is noted on the fly-leaf that it 
was bought in St. Louis, Missouri, November 15, 
1837, and the price was one dollar. The minutes of 
that first meeting inform us that it was in pursuance 
of a previous notice, published in the Peoria Register, 
that the brethren met in Canton to form a State Con- 
vention and to draft a constitution. How many or 
what societies were represented we do not know. But 
one of the first things they did after adopting a con- 
stitution was the formation of what they called ‘a 
Book establishment,” later known as the Universalist 
Mississippi Valley Institute, whose object was to pro- 
cure and distribute ‘the published works of this de- 
nomination on the doctrine of universal salvation.”’ 
In the committee chosen to do this work seven coun- 
ties were represented, all in west-central Illinois. The 
minutes of the 18388 Convention show that $100 was 
spent for books that year, bought from Thomas Whit- 
temore, of Boston, and $4.00 for Almanacs. I should 
like to know what those Almanacs were! 

It would appear that at first membership in the 
Convention consisted of individuals only, rather than 
societies; and we have the names of thirty-one who 
were received at that first meeting. At the second 
session, held the following May at Henderson, Knox 
County, twenty-five names were added. The charter 
list is strictly masculine. No woman’s name appears. 
But at this same Henderson session twelve women 
joined the Convention, their names being written in 
a separate column, with a heavy ink line drawn be- 
tween it and the column containing the names of the 
men. It is likely that the women sat on their own 
side of the assembly-room, too. There was segrega- 
tion in those days, and no fooling! 
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You will be interested in Article 9 of the con- 
stitution. ‘No member, church, society or minister 
shall be amenable to this Convention for their peculiar 
faith, except the denial of the authenticity of the scrip- 
ture of the Old and New Testaments.” (The italics 
are in the original, heavily underscored.) Yet all 
was not serene in doctrinal skies in those days. We 
had our heresy hunters—yes, and heresy trials, too. 
For instance, at the 1846 meeting of the Fox River 
Association, held in St. Charles, it was voted to “ap- 
point a committee of three to inquire into the errors 
of opinion and practice in our denomination, and re- 
port at the next annual session of this body.’’ The 
committee was appointed and their names are on 
record. Unfortunately the minutes of the 1847 ses- 
sion cannot be found. They would no doubt make 
interesting reading. 

Statistics from the very first are vague. The im- 
pression has been gained from certain reports and 
traditions that the state was once fairly dotted with 
Universalist churches, most of which have disap- 
peared from the map. I think this is a grievous error. 
Many, far too many, once healthily functioning 
churches have perished, though probably the mortality 
has been no greater in proportion than in other de- 
nominations. But the majority of those rather numer- 
ous early groups were very loosely organized “soci- 
eties,’’ and not churches at all. They never became 
churches. They were simply preaching stations 
where itinerant preachers stopped at irregular inter- 
vals and delivered controversial sermons of the sort 
then in vogue. There were no meetinghouses, the 
gatherings assembling in homes, barns, or such semi- 
public places as were available. In fact, the first 
sessions of the State Convention were held in court- 
houses, or on rare occasions in some orthodox church 
which an amazingly liberal congregation permitted 
them to use. 

By 1842 thirteen societies were represented by 
delegates, one known as the Knox and Warren County 
society, one simply as Tazewell County. In 1848 
eleven sent representatives, four new societies were 
received, and the minutes state that five other so- 
cieties had failed to send delegates. By 1845 at least 
four district associations had been formed—Putnam, 
Central, Spoon River and Fox River Associations. 
Mention is made of a Henderson Association with 
three societies and fifty-eight members. The last 
meeting recorded in this old book mentions the ac- 
tivities of certain brethren in the region south and 
east of the Speon River. Doubtless we have here 
the beginnings of what still exists as the only active 
regional association now in Illinois, the Lower Wabash 
Association. 

It is equally difficult to ascertain how many 
preachers were active in those early decades. When the 
Convention met in Knoxville in 1840, “the only 
preachers present were Franklin Langworthy and 
William Rounseville, by whom the usual religious 
services were performed and eight sermons delivered 
to respectable congregations.’’ Eight sermons by 
two preachers in two days! O tempora, O mores! One 
year later nine ministers were present, two from out- 
side the state. In 1847 twenty-three societies (not 
«hurches) were reported, and twenty-one preachers, 


more than half of whom were engaged in preaching 
only part time or just occasionally. At that time 
the Henderson Association reported only sixty-three 
members. 

It is apparent that most of the preachers of that 
period had little formal or scholastic training for the 
ministry. But this was equally true of other de- 
nominations. Whatever they may have lacked of 
general culture and polish, they did know the Scrip- 
tures. Accepting the Bible as the authentic Word of 
God, they employed its testimony with telling effect 
in proclaiming the doctrine of universal salvation. 
Joint debates were common and immensely popular. 
Great crowds assembled to hear them. Seldom was 
a Universalist worsted in such encounters; and their 
antagonists soon became wary of issuing or accepting 
challenges to these verbal joustings. Dr. John Hughes, 
of Table Grove, was the last of this line of chapter-and- 
verse gladiators. I well remember, twenty-five years 
ago, that he was able, when any significant bit of 
Scripture was quoted, to locate it instantly by book, 
chapter and verse. 

Tinkering with the constitution and by-laws was 
as fascinating a diversion then as now, for at least 
three complete constitutions were drawn up and 
adopted within ten years. They had ideas about those 
things, too. In 1846 they adopted unanimously a 
resolution of protest against the form of organization 
of the United States Convention of Universalists, ex- 
pressing the fear that the action of the larger body 
would result in “dissension and disunion in our 
flourishing denomination,” or ‘‘ecclesiastical tyranny.” 
The pulse of freedom beat strong on the prairies of 
Illinois in those days. 

Almost from the first there were resolutions con- 
demning the sale or use of intoxicating liquors. Capital 
punishment ran this a close second, the votes usually 
being unanimous on both these questions. However, 
in 1841 a ringing resolution against the wearing of 
mourning was passed only by the chair casting the 
deciding vote. 

They had a quaint custom in those sunrise years 
which might be resumed with profit in our present-day 
conventions. Each convention before adjournment 
selected the subjects to be discussed at the next ses- 
sion and named the speakers. In 1844, at Peoria, 
the subjects selected were: (1) On the Doctrine of 
Forgiveness. (2) On the Relative Duties of Pastors 
and Societies. (3) On the Peculiar Position of our 
Cause in this State and the Peculiar Means Necessary 
to Secure its Prosperity. A year later the subjects 
prescribed were these: (1) On the Atonement. (2) On 
the Objections to Universalism drawn from the Sud- 
den Destruction of the Antediluvians, Sodomites, 
Ete. (8) On the Complete Fulfillment of the Mission 
of Christ. 

There is sense in that idea. These were questions 
of great moment at that period; and folks knew a year 
in advance what was to be discussed and so could 
come prepared with their verbal artillery all unlim- 
bered. That is at least as good as waiting until a few 
weeks before the Convention and then announcing 
something like ‘‘Facing New Frontiers’’—but without 
defining any of them. 

I have not had access to the earliest records of 
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any district associations except the Fox River As- 
sociation. Probably most of them are not to be 
found. At McHenry, on June 30, 1841, the organiza- 
tion of the Fox River Association was effected. It 
embraced seven counties in northern IIlinois—Lake, 
Boone, Winnebago, De Kalb, McHenry, Kane and 
Cook. Credentials were presented by delegates 
from St. Charles, Rockford, Chicago, Elgin, Crystal 
Lake, Belvidere, McHenry and Montulona. It was 
reported at this time that there were “good friends” 
of Universalism in ten communities named in the 
minutes. But there was not a meetinghouse in the 
entire seven counties. There were organized societies 
in three places—St. Charles, Crystal Lake and Rock- 
ford. The oldest was St. Charles, formed two years 
earlier, in 1839. There was no organization and no 
preaching in Chicago. The number of “friends” 
reported here was thirty. Statistics of the entire 
association indicated a total of 162 members. This 
in 1841. 

One is impressed with the cleverness with which 
these pioneers adapted themselves to the spirit and 
conditions of their times. It was an age of doctrinal 
controversy, In which a comprehensive literal knowl- 
edge of the Bible was indispensable. These preachers 
had it, too—and many laymen also. Distances were 
great, societies widely scattered, and means of travel 
slow and uncertain. A waggish item appears in the 
Better Covenant, a semi-official Universalist maga- 
zine published in Chicago, under date of June 18, 
1844. The Rev. Seth Barnes was editor, adding to 
his activities that of a circuit-riding preacher. This 
is the item: “Our friends at Crystal Lake may expect 
meeting there again at the time of our regular ap- 
pointment, if the road is not so far under water as to 
be out of sight; or if it is, if we can get a boat.” 

They made their plans accordingly. In the 
Lower Wabash Association, for example, the time of 
the annual sessions was set immediately after the 
August full moon. Why? The harvest was gathered 
in and it was a “slack” season for the farmers; the 
schools were not usually in session, so the children 
could be taken along to the meetings; there was a 
goodly moon to light the nights when many would 
have to camp by the roadside as they went and re- 
turned; and there would be an abundance of “roasting- 
ears’ to be gathered freely to refresh both man and 
beast. Those conditions have nearly all changed, but 
they still stick to the old date despite the broiling 
August heat. I know—for I was there last August. 

The period of greatest prosperity was probably 
the three decades immediately following the Civil 
War. It was a time of action and vigorous contro- 
versy. The Middle West and the Far West were 
yielding to the onslaughts of the pioneers. Religion 
was chiefly concerned with creedal doctrines and their 
The 
kingdom of God was quite definitely a post-mortem 
affair. The social gospel, in its present-day sense, 
was yet to be discovered; hence it was easier to keep 
religion in its peculiar pigeon-hole compartment of 
thought and life. It was sufficient to be “sound in the 
faith.’’ In such circumstances a movement involving 
controversy and a textual, thus-saith-the-Lord use 
of the Scriptures found a congenial atmosphere. We 


\ 
have not yet adjusted ourselves comfortably to the 
vast changes which have taken place. 

On the whole, have we gained or lost in these one 
hundred years? That question plagues us not a little. 
A superficial examination of the records is apt to be 
discouraging. It would appear, as I have before re- 
marked, that Illinois was once thickly dotted with 
flourishing Universalist churches. But it must be 
emphasized again that most of these were never more 
than mere preaching-stations. They were never 
organized into churches, they had no meetinghouses, 
no settled or regular ministry. Listing them as 
churches has been very misleading. We have lost 
churches in some strategic towns; but our loss is no 
greater in proportion than that suffered by the more 
prolific denominations. Of the fourteen towns where 
conventions were held during the first thirteen years 
of our history, only two, Peoria and Joliet, now have 
churches. St. Charles and Aurora once had flourish- 
ing societies. Yet I venture to say that Peoria and 
Joliet today number a greater constituency than the 
total of all fourteen of the places in question at any 
of those earlier periods. 

My conviction is that we have today in our Illi- 
nois parishes as many actual stand-up-and-be-counted 
members of the Universalist Church as we have had 
at any time during the one hundred years of our exist- 
ence. 

It was a surprise to many of us, when we began 
thinking of our centenary, to learn that the Illinois 
Convention was born in Canton. None of us could 
remember that there had ever been a church of our 
faith there. When I was pastor in Avon. thirty years 
ago I used to visit two or three families there. It 
would be fine if we could foregather there sometime 
and set up some sort of memorial upon the spot where 
the founding fathers assembled. But it would be im- 
possible to identify the spot. The minutes of the 
meeting do not say where the gathering was held. 
Leafing through the pages of the old book, I came 
upon some lines in the minutes of the 1848 Conven- 
tion, which was held in Peoria, and which throw 
some light upon the untimely passing of the Canton 
society. “There was once an organized and pros- 
perous Society at that place, and for a time they 
sustained preaching, but they suffered themselves to 
become divided; and without a loss of any, but with an 
increase of real friends, they suffered their organiza- 
tion to linger and die. At that place this Convention 
was organized, and it is with most sincere regret that 
such a state of things exists.” An epitaph which 
might truthfully be inscribed at many other places. 

One hundred years ago John Deere’s steel plow- 
share began to break up and subdue the Illinois 
prairies. That crude implement was usually drawn, 
slowly and laboriously, by oxen. Today its successor, 
the gang-plow, moves across the same fields in the 
wake of a tireless tractor, leaving a broad strip of 
newly-turned black soil for the coming of the sower. 
One hundred years ago a few small groups of men and 
women gathered now and then, at the coming of an 
itinerant preacher, in their homes, in forest clearings, 
or wherever they could find a place, to hear the good 
news of universal salvation. Thus little by little the 
soil of the spirit was stirred and the seed planted. 
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Year by year the harvest flourished and increased. 
Today, in a settled land, where distance means noth- 
ing to those who really wish to go places, we have 
prosperous, well-knit and effective churches at strate- 
gic points throughout the state, ably administered, 
and influencing, I believe, as many human souls as at 


any period in our history. Meanwhile we have 
helped in an incalculable degree to temper the theo- 
logical atmosphere of other households of faith. 

Who will say that John Deere’s plow has done 
more in its field than the Universalist Church has 
accomplished in the field of religion? 


Facing New Frontiers * 


Clinton Lee Scott 


E understand institutions only as we see them 
W within their total social setting. Looking 
back over the way by which the Universalist 
Church has come we can see not only the influence 
of Universalist thought and action, but also how that 
thought and action were conditioned by contemporary 
ideas and institutions with which our progenitors lived. 
Within the entire social situation our denominational 
fathers brought to their task a certain body of beliefs 
and practices regarded by them as relevant to their 
own time, and used such methods as were then avail- 
able for the promotion of their way of life. 

We cannot reproduce their past. We can only 
perpetuate the historic method operative in all con- 
tinuing religions, which is to make religion relevant 
to current social situations and individual needs, con- 
temporaneous with the changing frontiers of a con- 
tinuing experience. It is only as we are successful in 
this adjustment that we can be saved from becoming 
an historical society, prolonging the memory of a 
once vital faith, or a mere survival of a once vigorous 
movement possessing no continuity with its creative 
spirit. Both in the gospel taught and in its trans- 
lation into community life the Universalist Church in 
the past had to meet the same necessity that is upon 
us, to adapt teaching and practice to current human 
needs. 

All movements are in danger of becoming tradi- 
tionalized. Inherited institutions of every kind are in 
constant need of readaptation and revivification in 
order that they may “give redirection to old desires.”’ 

We can observe the working of this principle in 
the historical processes, but it is not readily discerned 
in our own confused time. There are mighty trends 
in the modern world which greatly complicate the 
work of organized religion. 

There is a conflict of cultures. Men are being 
thrown together as never before. Formerly the 
various cultures of the world easily maintained their 
individualities. Men lived and died where they were 
born without knowing or caring how those outside 
their group lived. Today nothing of major impor- 
tance can happen to any group in any part of the 
world without affecting other groups. While an in- 
creased scientific knowledge serves to substantiate 
biologically and sociologically the unity of the race 
and the singleness of human destiny, principles basic 
in Christian teaching, there are also the old patterns 
of thought deeply rooted in widely divergent cul- 
tures which are continually coming to the surface to 
confuse and confound us. The new science is on the 


*Address at the Platform Meeting of the General Conven- 
tion, Thursday evening, October 21. 


side of the best that religion stands for, but the pres- 
sure of old world ways is upon us and makes it very 
difficult for us to live our religion, or even to teach it 
in its full free power. We have only to note what 
the World War did to our thinking to remember how 
great is this pressure. 

A more immediate problem is the conflict of classes 
arising from divergent economic interests. This con- 
flict, which has long tormented the crowded popula- 
tions of the old world, now sweeps across our own land, 
bringing bewilderment and fear to the minds of men. 
On the one hand is a relatively small group in control 
of the resources of economic goods and the mechanical 
means for their production and distribution. On the 
other hand is a vast population of wage workers whose 
services are decreasingly needed as machine production 
displaces their skills and labors. The conflicting in- 
terests inherent in this situation are drawing the 
membership of each into a compact and self-conscious 
foe of the other. Within the camp of one may be 
found certain tendencies toward economic fascism, 
and in the other elements of economic commun- 
ism. 

The growth of the American institutions of re- 
ligion has paralleled the development of American 
industry through the periods of individualistic pio- 
neering, industrial expansion and competition, to 
present-day corporatism. The Church as a whole 
has not been conscious of any stake that religion might 
have in the quarrel between “capital and labor.” 
There are growing evidences, however, that more is at 
stake than the holding of economic power by the one 
group or the transfer of power to another, that the 
whole structure of society is threatened by class war- 
fare. To keep aloof from this conflict is to ignore a 
vast area of experience from which a large variety of 
motives arise and in which many recognized spiritual 
values are determined. Yet to carry the most ele- 
mentary religious principles into this field and to apply 
them objectively to the problems at hand would mean 
certain alienation of those who have been and are the 
chief supporters of the institutions of religion. 

Another situation not altogether unrelated to 
those mentioned is the changing functions of all in- 
stitutions. Itis inevitable with the coming of scientific 
knowledge and increased technical skills that special- 
ized tasks should go to those equipped to perform 
them. But the trend is not confined to specialization; 
some institutions are taking on responsibilities that 
never before concerned them, and others are relin- 
quishing functions that were once their chief reaso 
for existence. 

This situation is a cause of anguish in the souls 
of religious leaders. Three major functions have re- 
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cently passed out of the Church: education, hospi- 
talization and philanthropy. What will go next? 
And what is left? Is it the work of the Church to 
formulate policies and to pursue programs looking to 
a juster society for all, or should it concentrate upon 
the task of making persons contented and happy 
whatever their lot? How far should we go, how far 
dare we go, with the teaching and practice of the im- 
plications of our gospel where these implications come 
into conflict with the present economic order? Does 
the Church perform its whole duty when it continues 
to proclaim principles which a far simpler society 
found adequately moral, trusting in the innate force 
of these principles to find their way through the pres- 
ent-day social complexities and touch the consciences 
of men? Or should it feel responsible for reinterpreting 
these principles to create convictions of right and 
wrong with reference to the present social order? 

In the confusions of our age it is not strange that 
no such clarity of purpose appears to the Church as 
once possessed it. It is a shifting frontier that we are 
all facing; and yet it is within the uncertainties of 
this frontier that we must find our unfinished task 
and do it. It would seem that the liberal way of 
open inquiry must be the way out, but this way is 
challenged. Liberalism is facing its greatest crisis 
in all history. 

Just before the beginning of the World War a 
professor of history at Cambridge University pub- 
lished his conclusions of an historical study of man’s 
effort to free himself from the ancient error that, in 
the interest of the group, individual opinion must be 
suppressed. He came to this extraordinary conclu- 
sion: “The struggle of reason against authority has 
ended in what appears to be a decisive and permanent 
victory for liberty. In all civilized countries, freedom 
of discussion is recognized as a fundamental princ- 
ciple.’”’* Anyone who accepts this conclusion today 
must first exclude from the list of civilized countries 
most of the nations of the world. The sweeping 
changes which have come over the world in the last 
quarter century have placed four hundred million of 
the earth’s population under political systems that 
admit no open discussion of issues vital to the lives of 
the people. Under the plea of economic and political 
necessity men are surrendering the right of free, in- 
dependent thinking. Totalitarianism, wherever it 
appears, means death to all that liberals hold as the 
most precious possession of the race. 

Christianity gave to the world the ideal of de- 
mocracy. This nation was conceived and brought 
forth by liberals, and its constitutional guarantees of 
civil rights are the bedrock upon which the republic 
was to be built. It is not enough that the pulpit be 
free; we have a responsibility in demanding for all 
others the same degree of liberty that we claim for the 
Church. This means that the Church must dare stand 
up for those minorities in the community whose equal 
right for speech and assembly is denied. The Church 
that takes a stand not only for itself but for minority 
opinions to be expressed, is insisting upon a principle 
basic in the American experiment of democracy, a 
liberty upon which all other liberties are founded. 


*John Bagnell Bury, ‘History of Freedom of Thought.” 


It is taking the only position consistent with the 
Christian tradition of individual human worth. 

Let us make no mistake about this matter of re- 
ligious freedom. Religious freedom is not an isolated 
privilege, it is inevitably bound up with all our other 
liberties. Wherever the voice of the Church has failed 
to speak out for the larger freedom of the people, its 
own privileges have been swept away by the rising 
tides of tyranny. 

We are the spiritual heirs of a people who placed 
freedom of conscience above every other freedom, 
even of life itself. Perhaps there is no greater issue 
which liberals face today, in a world of rising authori- 
ties, than that of maintaining and justifying the right 
to continue the tradition of independent thinking. 

The Church if it is to move out into new frontiers 
must discover a gospel adequate to the spiritual needs 
of the present. To assume that we have it and are 
proclaiming it, is only to postpone the day of its 
arrival. 

The world moves with breath-taking rapidity 
about us, mighty forces for good and evil are at work. 
We observe them and comment upon them, but seem 
powerless to anticipate or influence them. Somehow 
the Church has lost its grip upon realities and is 
strangely remote from the objective world where men 
are conscious of living. Its traditional forms of wor- 
ship, its terminology and techniques, reflect the out- 
moded intellectual baggage carried over from old- 
world theology. Within the framework of those 
theologies man lived in a world rather definitely di- 
vided into the supernatural and the natural, and re- 
ligion was concerned with the supernatural. Human 
experience was in two realms, the sacred and the 
secular, and the Church was concerned only with the 
sacred. As the realm of the supernatural has con- 
tracted and human interests have gradually become 
secularized, the field of the traditionally sacred and re- 
ligious has become smaller and smaller. 

To cut ourselves free from this dualism, no longer 
tenable in a world found to be unified in the operation 
of its interacting forces, is one of our tasks. Religion 
must be released from bondage to a supernatural 
world and become articulate in all human interests 
and relationships. There is no realm where human 
lives are concerned that is altogether secular. There 
is no experience that does not leave its impress upon 
the human soul. Therefore all life has spiritual sig- 
nificance. Discovering what is humanly and spirit- 
ually good is finding life’s deepest meanings and its 
only values. 

Christianity was born of a spirit of creativeness. 
We cannot recover that spirit within the limits of the 
traditionally religious world. When we shall dis- 
cover a religion adequate to our times we shall no 
longer debate the question of the propriety of religious 
teachings in the field of economics and politics, be- 
cause nothing that is vital to man will be foreign to 
that religion. If religion has a light it should be shed 
where the darkness is greatest. 

Religious liberals are playing with two ancient, 
mighty and comprehensive ideas, between which a 
practical synthesis is becoming increasingly difficult. 
One is the doctrine of a preconceived supernatural 
plan which guarantees a happy outcome of our human 
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enterprise; and the other, derived from experience in 
the objective world, says that man must work out his 
own salvation. Soon we shall have to make up our 
minds who is responsible for this mess the world is in, 
and who has to do something about it. 

A gospel that is relevant to its time always out- 
runs its speculative aspects and finds expression in 
social action. It inquires not what is conventional 
or expedient, but what is man’s need. Unless our de- 
nominational forbears were acting unwisely when they 
raised their voices against chattel slavery, penal 
abuses, and the intemperate use of rum, their spiritual 
offspring are within the bounds of religion when they 
raise their voices against such equally vicious evils as 
wage slavery, bad housing and poverty. If our fathers 
in the Church were not mere meddlers when they built 
schools and hospitals, libraries and orphan asylums, for 
which the community made no provision, then we are 
not departing from our mission if we build consumers’ 
co-operatives, establish birth control clinics, and or- 
ganize peace crusades. 

The fundamental function of the Church remains, 
that of discovering ways to make actual the highest 
possibilities of human value. It is clear that this 
cannot be done with techniques that grew out of the- 
ological theories now abandoned, and doctrines no 
longer believed. The aims of individual salvation are 
no longer religious enough. The individual is in- 
volved in social processes which continually present 
situations where one of two things must happen; 
either personal religion breaks down, or else it is 
raised to the level of social responsibility. That the 
more extensive function of religion does not preclude 
or cancel the obligation of the Church to minister to 
personal needs should be understood. The religious 
ends sought are always personal. It is only through 
individual education and inspiration that persons are 
led to extend religion into the larger relationships. 

The Church must not become just another agency 
for social reform. Its chief concern is with the souls 
of men. The inner life must be illumined and quick- 


ened, and problems of personality given intelligent 
attention. A gospel sufficient for the frontiers of con- 
temporary culture will draw no line between social and 
individual religion. It will be comprehensive of the 
whole range of experience, and leveled at the creative 
task of integrating and spiritualizing the ways of man 
in his solitude and in his associations. 

Our world is strangely bewildered and tragically 
in want of some strong, clear note of truth, compelling 
and assuring to the hearts of men. John Hutton has 
said that the only authority to which a man responds 
is that which he says to himself. But where there 
is no authoritative voice within, men become slaves to 
outward authority. 

In crises of the past we see how catastrophes were 
averted and blunders avoided by the exercise of in- 
telligence and the power of good will. In spite of 
many wild proposals made during the period follow- 
ing the American Revolution, our country was saved, 
and launched on its course, by the wisdom of men of 
insight and good will. Does any one longer doubt that 
the Civil War and the World War need not have 
happened if there had been clear thinking? Are there 
not perhaps neglected truths which, if brought to light, 
would be sufficient for our times? The Reformation 
found them for its time. The Wesleyan found such 
a neglected truth in the possibility of conscious re- 
ligious experience for all believers. Universalists of the 
eighteenth century rediscovered a gospel neglected 
since apostolic days. 

What man really wants and can think out clearly 
he can achieve. Achievements are only the register- 
ing in affairs of truths relevant to the situation at 
hand. Only the kind of thinking that is essentially 
and thoroughly religious can raise us to the levels 
where the way can be seen. And only minds that 
are free can find the truths which man requires. Need 
it be suggested to those of the Christian and Uni- 
versalist traditions that this pearl of great price lies 
undiscovered within our own familiar but neglected 
field? 


The Convention Banquet 


HE significant feature of the Convention banquet 
was the service commemorating the forty-eighth 
birthday of our Young People’s Christian 

Union. 

As the banqueters faced the long head table, 
they saw in line from left to right the following dis- 
tinguished company: The Rev. Benjamin Butler 
Hersey, Mrs. L. Ward Brigham, Dr. Sidney Snow, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Mrs. 
M. D. Shutter, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Mrs. 
Robert Cummins, Dr. Preston Bradley, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Mrs. Walter H. Macpherson, Dr. M. D. 
Shutter, Mrs. Mulford, Dr. Faber of Holland, repre- 
senting the International Association of Religious 
Liberals, Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
Dr. and Mrs. Willard C. Selleck, Dr. Frank D. Adams. 

The Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, Calif., 
presided as toastmaster, and presented Miss Marion 
Bay, niece of Dr. L. Ward Brigham. Miss Bay, who 
is the head of the music department at William Woods 


College, Fulton, Missouri, played several violin selec- 
tions. Miss Ella Smith, organist of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, accompanied Miss Bay. The Rey. 
Max A. Kapp, newly elected president of the General 
Sunday School Association, brought the greetings of 
the Association to the assembled Universalists. 

Dr. Cummins then introduced the Rev. Benjamin 
Hersey of Portland, Maine, president of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church. 
Mr. Hersey brought greetings from the Union, say- 
ing, “‘We graduate our members into the service of 
the church.” The simple but most unusual and im- 
pressive service in recognition of the forty-eighth birth- 
day of the Y. P. C. U. which followed, demonstrated 
Mr. Hersey’s statement. A huge birthday cake 
suddenly appeared on the speakers’ table. Mr. 
Hersey called on the past presidents to come forward 
one by one and light candles for their precedessors 
and for their own administrations. Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames of New York City came first and lighted fifteen 
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candles for his predecessors, Lee E. Joslyn, Herbert 
B. Briggs, Elmer J. Felt, Henry M. Fowler, and him- 
self. Mr. Ames spoke briefly but with deep feeling 
of the early days of the Y. P. C. U. and of his prede- 
cessors, saying as he lighted the candles, ‘‘Light, more 
light.”” Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell of Boston lighted 
candles for his predecessor, Harry Russel Childs, and 
for his own administration. Mr. Bicknell was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Stanley Manning. The Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon of Syracuse, New York, recalled 
the administrations of George Gay, Hal T. Kearns, 
Eleanor Bisbee, Samuel Cushing, Clifford Stetson, 
Charles E. Taylor, and Ernest Jones, as he lighted his 
candles. Then came the Rev. Carl |Olson, followed 
by the Rey. Max A. Kapp, who recalled his predeces- 
sors, John McKinnon and Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Finally Mr. Hersey lighted candles commemorating 
the administrations of the Rev. D. Stanley Rawson 
and Arthur I. Olson. At the end of the ceremony the 
huge cake stood ablaze with light, an eloquent sym- 
bol (as Max Kapp so well said) of “the dawn of beau- 
tiful friendships, the embracing of strong loyalties, 
and consecration to high service.” 

Mrs. Ezra Wood of New Haven, Conn., president- 
elect of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
brought the greetings of the association. Dr. Walter 
Henry Macpherson, president of the General Conven- 
tion, spoke briefly and paid high tribute to the re- 
tiring General Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, for 
his fine service and ‘for his modesty and sense of the 
innate worthwhileness of men and women.” 

Toastmaster Cummins then called on Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. Said Dr. Eliot: “I pledge to you on be- 
half of the Unitarian denomination whole-hearted, 
sincere co-operation. We have such respect for you, 
for your history, your past achievement, and your 
future, that we count it an honor to stand beside you 
in the years ahead.” 

Dr. H. Faber, secretary of the International 


i] 
Association of Religious Liberals, brought “greetings 
of all your thirteen million liberal friends all over the 
world.” 

Every one of the two hundred and eighty present 
rose in spontaneous applause when the toastmaster 
presented Dr. Roger F. Etz. Dr. Etz spoke briefly 
of his deep appreciation of the “opportunity to serve’ 
the Universalist Church during his years in office. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, was then introduced. Dr. Bradley 
spoke on ‘Facing New Frontiers.””’ With dramatic 
wit and stinging satire, from the Jovian heights of 
unsurpassable oratory, for one hour and five minutes, 
Dr. Bradley faced all the known spiritual frontiers 
past and present. He told us what he had preached 
about in years past, and then told us what we ought 
to preach about, and how we ought to preach it, in 
years ahead. The speaker proceeded on the assump- 
tion that you can say anything if you say it with a 
smile. For he flayed both the Universalists and the 
Unitarians for their weaknesses and their sins. The 
intellectual smugness and facile assumptions of virtue 
that so easily beset liberals came under the lash of 
Dr. Bradley’s eloquence. In scintillating generalities 
he condemned the “generalities” of liberals. The 
resolutions just passed by the Convention he labeled 
“anemic,” and especially did he indict both Uni- 
tarians and Universalists for toning down their gospel 
for fear of hurting someone’s feelings. The whole 
address was packed with an astounding collection of 
parenthetic personal episodes, incidents, and anec- 
dotes, and concluded with a dramatic plea for liberals 
to face the great social and moral problems of our 
day. It was altogether the most interesting, the most 
gracious, the most genial, the most intricate, and the 
most illogical address that a Universalist audience 
has listened to in many years. 

The beloved Dr. Willard C. Selleck closed the 
banquet with his benediction. 

BeaHals. 


Universalist Ministerial Association 


R. OWEN WHITMAN EAMES of Springfield, 
Mass., president of the Universalist Ministerial 
Association, called the biennial meeting of 

the Association to order Tuesday morning at 9.15. 
After the reading of the minutes by the secretary, 
the Rev. Harmon Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, called the 
roll of the Universalist ministers who have died since 
the last meeting. The men stood for a brief period of 
silent prayer in memory of their departed colleagues. 
The list is: Mary Garard Andrews, Asa Mayo Bradley, 
Henry Monfort Cary, J. Emery Coulter, John 
William Day, Timothy L. Drury, William F. Dus- 
seault, Augusta Gertrude Earle, Charles Eastern- 
house, Lewis Beal Fisher, John T. Fitzgerald, John 
Robert Garner, Aubrey F. Hess, James Houghton, 
Ezra Almon Hoyt, Frank W. Merrick, Ira Daniel 
Morrison, Clark L. Paddock, John Merrill Paige, 
Henry Everett Polley, Frank Skinner Rice, John 
Wesley Rowlett, Alven Martin Smith, Francis Wil- 
lard Sprague, Ezekiel V. Stevens, Sara L. Stoner, 


Frederick Storer Walker, Robert Newton Ward. 

Nine were in active service at the time of their 
deaths. 

“Knowing the psychology of our ministers,” the 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
moved the adoption of the amendment to the by-laws 
of which he had given due notice two years ago. The 
amendment was to change a section reading ‘‘Minis- 
ters shall pay one dollar dues” to read ‘Ministers 
shall be asked to pay one dollar dues.’”’ The amend- 
ment passed unanimously. 

The General Superintendent addressed the as- 
sociation on the subject of a possible contributory 
ministers’ pension plan. Dr. Etz said that the Gen- 
eral Convention Board had discussed the possibility 
of such a plan, and wished to know the attitude of the 
ministers toward it. The Rey. William J. Arms, Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, the Rev. Harriet Druley, and 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks in discussing the question ex- 
pressed interest in the proposal, but all desired 
more information before the ministers could commit 
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themselves. Dr. Brooks expressed the obvious senti- 
ment of the meeting when he said, ‘‘We are interested 
in such a plan, but we must have some concrete infor- 
mation before we could properly authorize the Board 
to put one into effect.” Dr. Brooks also pointed out 
that a good round sum is required to start such a 
plan, and that in the last analysis the men present rep- 
resented only ten percent of our active ministers. 
There was clearly no opposition to the proposed plan, 
but a strong feeling that this is a proposition that must 
be given long and careful study. The Rev. Max A. 
Kapp introduced the subject of an emergency relief 
fund for ministers, and, after discussion, on motion of 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson it was voted “that a com- 
mittee of three men under forty years of age’ be ap- 
pointed by the chair to investigate this need. 

New officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: President, the Rev. Harmon Gehr, Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-president, Dr. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, 
Calif.; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. Albert Altenbern, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., was re-elected editor of Team Work. 

Following the business session came a panel dis- 
cussion on “What Are the New Frontiers and How 
Shall We Possess Them?”’ Mr. Kapp opened the sub- 
ject of philosophical or religious frontiers, Dr. Clinton 
L. Scott economic frontiers, Dean Clarence R. Skin- 
ner social frontiers, and Dr. Walter H. Macpherson 
international frontiers. Mr. Kapp pointed out that the 
economic crisis had revealed itself as also a crisis in 
our culture resulting from the loss of a vital world 
view. “Modern philosophy and theology is attempting 
to refashion a vital world view acceptable to the mod- 
ern mind and giving a sense of direction to the modern 
mind.”’ Mr. Kapp reviewed the various contemporary 
schools of thought working in this field. Dr. Scott, 
following Kapp, said: “‘As in the field of philosophy 
and theology, so also in the field of economics we have 
a broken world. We have no world economy; rather 
we have an atomic economic structure in which the 
peoples of the world are divided, not on natural lines 
of economic interest, but on nationalistic and political 
lines.”” “We have presented a world view in our 
churches while our people were living in a divided 
world. What are we going to do about this?” Dean 
Skinner carried on the discussion with the presenta- 
tion of the high lights of three great social thinkers, 
two modern and one classic—Ogburn, Sorokin, and 
Karl Marx. Dr. Macpherson, speaking about the 
frontiers presented by the international situation, gave 
a dramatic review of his contacts with contemporary 
Europeans, and concluded by saying, “I believe that 
we are on the way to synthesis.”’ 

The discussion that followed the presentation of 
the panel speakers went wild and wide of the mark, 
which one would expect in such a gathering. This was 
not the fault of those present, but of the method. 
This reporter ventures to suggest that the panel on 
the new frontiers was just another illustration of the 
need for real seminar round tables at our conventions. 
We shall continue to discuss from “the top of our 
minds” until we prepare and distribute convention 
agenda far in advance of meeting, and until our men 
come prepared by special reading and study to discuss 
the subject matter of the agenda. 


To listen to Dr. Raymond P. Sanford, Executive 
Director of “Common Ground,” Chicago, at the 
Wednesday morning Ministers’ Meeting, was to hear 
a man who is master of his job, and that the great job 
of serving South Chicago’s welter of many races. 

The new president, the Rev. Harmon Gehr, 
opened the meeting and presented Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
who introduced the speaker. Dr. Etz told of hear- 
ing about Dr. Sanford’s unique ministry and of look- 
ing him up. “He showed me the night life of Chicago, 
but not the kind of night life you might think. We 
made a parish call on one family at one o’clock in the 
morning.”’ Dr. Sanford spoke on “Common Ground,” 
a socio-religious project of the Chicago Congregational 
Union. Dr. Sanford, an ex-overseas chaplain, a man 
of unusual experiences with men and women of many 
races, and a Christian minister of rare breadth and 
depth of sympathy and understanding, was chosen in 
1929 by the Congregationalists to go into the South 
Chicago area and there plan a large-scale four-unit 
church and social service center. At the end of a year 
of intensive study Dr. Sanford recommended that no 
church or social center be built, but that the money 
be put into a new kind of social and religious project. 
The recommendation was accepted, and Common 
Ground came into existence. This institution, headed 
by Dr. Sanford, is both a social and a religious center. 
Its uniqueness, however, lies in the fact that it serves 
all of the racial and religious groups of the South 
Chicago area and competes with none. The institu- 
tion has an office which serves as a center where 
community projects are initiatied and carried out 
until some church or established institution in the 
section can and will take it over. “Common Ground 
has no building, no formal services; it works with and 
for all groups, and is willing and eager to give up any 
project when a responsible organization is ready to 
take it over.” One felt, listening to Dr. Sanford, that 
here is a concrete instance of the modern church 
meeting the needs of today in splendid, unselfish 
Christian spirit. Common Ground does not and will 
not add greatly to the membership of the Congrega- 
tional Church. It does something more important, 
it serves as a medium through which Congrega- 
tionalists can and do serve their fellow Americans 
of every race and religion. 

After the morning meeting the ministers ad- 
journed to the Piccadilly Tea Room for their annual 
luncheon. Here they were privileged to have as their 
guest and speaker, Dr. Albert W. Palmer, president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Dr. Palmer spoke 
on “The Minister’s New Day.”’ This reporter was 
not able to be present at the luncheon. All of the 
ministers present, however, testify that the address 
was an admirable piece of work. Dr. Palmer ana- 
lyzed the minister’s position in this world in which the 
materialistic totalitarian ideal competes for supremacy 
over man with the brotherhood ideal of Christianity. 

E. H. L. 


* * * 


We have yearned for peace, we have prayed for peace, we 
have planned for peace, we have talked for peace, but always we 
have been unwilling, or at least not ready, to pay the price of 
peace, and that price, which bears.the stamp of Heaven, is good 

“will.—Edward L. Stephens. 
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Joseph’s View Has a Mystery 


Florence I. Adams 


N a world which seems bent on destroying itself as 
fast as it can, it is hard to realize, unless you are 
actually there, that there still exist such peaceful 

places as the little hill farm and Joseph’s View. 

To be sure, the forty-six states which seceded 
from the Union last November have not yet made war 
on Vermont and Maine, but if they did it would be no 
crazier than what is going on in Spain today. The 
Governor of Georgia did not try to persuade the 
Governor of Massachusetts to co-operate with him 
in the matter of escaped convicts by sending airplanes 
to drop bombs on Boston. But if he had he would 
only have been using Japan’s method of seeking co- 
operation in China. It does not seem possible that 
America can long escape the epidemic of insanity 
that is sweeping the rest of the world. 

At least it does not seem possible when one is in 
a busy, noisy city. But at Joseph’s View the wars 
and rumors of wars in various parts of the world 
seemed as remote as the Indian raids of which Dr. 
van Schaick told us stories as we drove past the scenes 
of some of those tragedies of long ago. One day, as 
we approached a long hill, he said, “It is hard to 
imagine a band of Indians coming down that hill, 
isn’t it?” It was, of course, but not half as hard 
as imagining armies of supposed-to-be-civilized coun- 
tries destroying peaceful villages today. 

Several weeks ago Dr. van Schaick wrote an 
editorial in which he admitted, half humorously, half 
seriously, that perhaps he is sometimes too optimistic 
about people and events. That is the way he is made, 
but I can’t help thinking the weeks he spends at the 
farm have something to do with his attitude toward 
life. 

But I may be all wrong about this. There is 
our friend Granville Hicks, for several years literary 
editor of the Leader, and before that editor of Onward, 
who came to see us on Sunday with his wife and ten- 
year-old daughter. They live in an old farmhouse 
which they bought several years ago and are gradually 
making over. It is even more secluded than Joseph’s 
View, since the road to it ends in the dooryard. The 
surroundings are lovely and they have a view of dis- 
tant mountains from their piazza. They love the 
place. But Granville is still a Communist. 

The Hickses stopped at the farm and inspected 
and admired the premises before coming on up the 
hill. They were entranced with our view—as who 
could fail to be? They went over the house from top 
to bottom, and Granville won my profound gratitude 
by killing fifteen or twenty wasps which had worked 
their way in around the sunny window at the head of 
the stairs. Communists are more ruthless than op- 
timists. Dr. van Schaick does not kill wasps, he 
takes them gently in his handkerchief and puts them 
outdoors. There are times when Communistic meth- 
ods appeal to me. 

The foliage was just beginning to change color 
when my sister and I went to Joseph’s View (Septem- 
ber 22), and for nine days we watched the color 
deepen and spread. Every day there were more 


patches of red and yellow and purple on the side of 
Pine Mountain. Every day the nearer trees, that 
we know individually, grew more beautiful. And 
when it was too hot or too windy to stay on the 
piazza there was a wonderful study in color on the 
bank just across the road from the front of the house. 
There were trees red, purple, russet and yellow, bright 
red woodbine, sumac both red and green, maple-leaf 
viburnum, its purple berries and red leaves making a 
striking contrast, wild asters, goldenrod, and an oc- 
casional devil’s paintbrush. And all this beauty had 
escaped the destroying hand of the W. P. A. 

Though we have seen more stars at Joseph’s 
View than we ever saw anywhere else, we have never 
been quite satisfied, because the most brilliant con- 
stellations are not visible when we are there. We get 
glimpses of Scorpio, one of the most beautiful, but it 
slips out of sight before it is fully dark. The southern 
sky was made brighter this year by the presence of 
both Jupiter and Mars in the early evening, but we 
wanted to see Taurus and Orion. Every year we 
have said we would get up about two o’clock some 
morning and go out and look at them, but the flesh is 
weak, and we have never done it. This year it oc- 
curred to us that it would be much easier to sit up 
until they rose. The Pleiades came up about nine, 
and we figured that Orion must be up before one. So 
we stayed up till one o’clock the first clear night after 
the moon had gone. In Brookline we see the stars 
only above roofs and tree-tops. We could get above 
the houses and trees by going up on Corey Hill— 
looking in one direction at least—but we could not get 
away from the hundreds of lights below us. Nowhere 
but at Joseph’s View have I seen such a sweep of 
unobstructed horizon rimming an area of complete 
darkness. My sister says she almost dreads to go 
out on the piazza there after dark—the brilliance of 
the heavens takes her breath away. 

We could not wait long enough to see Sirius, 
brightest of all the stars, and Procyon, almost as 
bright, but we saw Taurus and Orion in all their glory. 
In that one small section of the sky we could see, 
without turning our heads, six first-magnitude stars— 
Capella, Aldebaran, Castor and Pollux, and Rigel 
and Betelguese—surrounded by countless less bril- 
liant stars. It was a sight worth sitting up to see. 

Sometimes it seemed that Joseph’s View was 
losing a little of that remoteness from the world that 
is one of its chief charms for us. There were unex- 
pected social contacts. One night as we were get- 
ting supper there was a knock at the door—an un- 
precedented occurrence. I did not think gangsters 
would be likely to stray so far from the centers of 
population, but even the fact that there was a woman 
with the two men at the door was not wholly reassur- 
ing. However, they proved to be perfectly nice 
people who are building a house in Cobleskill, and 
wanted to see the fireplace in Dr. van Schaick’s guest 
house. I invited them in and displayed the fireplace, 
and then, as it was not quite dark, took them out on 
the piazza to see the view. 
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As if that was not excitement enough for a nine- 
day visit, a man stopped, a day or two later, to read 
the electric meter. 

And then there was the mystery! We had re- 
turned from a drive one afternoon, and as my sister 
started up the path to the front door she noticed, half 
hidden under the limp stalks of a large bleeding heart, 
a pair of woman’s shoes —brown oxfords. They were 
shabby but not badly worn, far too good, as Dr. van 
Schaick said, to have been thrown away by any 
farmer’s wife. But who did throw them away? 
And why throw them there? Various guests have 
made gifts to the house, but I cannot imagine any one 
presenting a pair of old shoes as ornaments for the 
front yard. 

Dr. van Schaick worked out an elaborate theory, 
of which he seemed quite proud, but which did not 
appeal to me. 

He pictured a well-to-do woman who had a pair 
of shoes no longer good enough for herself to wear, 
but too good to throw away. She preferred not to 
give them to anyone directly, either because she did not 
wish to be thanked or because she feared that if it 
became known that she had done one kind act some- 
one might expect another from her. So she took the 
shoes and went out in her car, whether alone or ac- 
companied he did not say. Neither did he explain 
why she took the steep, rough, narrow, lonely road 
which goes by Joseph’s View. When she reached that 
place she said to herself: ‘Ah, this is what I have been 
looking for. People who live in a humble little house 
like that must be very poor, and probably they have 
a large family, as poor people usually do. Without 
doubt there is someone here who will be glad to have 
these shoes.”’ So, seeing no one about, she placed 
the shoes in the bleeding heart, and went on her way 
rejoicing. 

It seemed more probable to me that a crime had 
been committed, and that the shoes were what Scot- 
land Yard, as the detective stories tell us, would call 
the essential clue. They might have dropped from 
the victim’s feet as she was dragged from a car to be 
thrown down the bank into the dense tangle of bushes 
below the house. Or perhaps they were planted 


there to create confusion and divert suspicion from the 
criminals. I can think of several theories more plausi- 
ble and more interesting than Dr. van Schaick’s 
benevolent lady doing good by stealth. When I get 
time I am going to choose one of them and write a 
best seller. Joseph’s View would make a wonderful 
setting for a novel. 

There was one more surprise in store for us. 
The nights‘ at Joseph’s View have been so still that 
many people would be unable to sleep. The chirping 
of insects, the wind in the trees, occasionally the patter 
of raindrops, in the early morning a rooster crowing 
or a squirrel scampering over the roof—that was all. 

On the last night of our stay this year—or, 
rather, the last morning, as it was past three o’clock— 
we were startled by loud noises which seemed to 
come from the room just under us! It sounded as 
though there was something inside the stove trying to 
get out, or as if some animal had got its head stuck in a 
tin can and was banging wildly about trying to get rid 
of it. After listening a few minutes we decided that 
there was some large animal on the roof—where we 
would far rather have it than in the living room. A 
tall cedar tree very close to the house made access to 
the roof easy. 

What could it be? We had been told that deer 
are seen around there, but I never heard of a deer 
climbing a tree. We had never been told that bears 
or panthers or mountain lions had been seen in that 
vicinity, but that does not prove anything. Not so 
very many years ago a panther roamed through the 
streets of our home town and of neighboring towns. 
People scoffed at the idea. Someone had been 
frightened by a large dog. It could not be a panther 
because there were no panthers in Vermont. But 
when the panther was shot, they had to admit that - 
there had been at least one. 

So it might have been a panther on our roof, or it 
might have been nothing more formidable than a coon 
or a porcupine, as Dr. van Schaick rather unkindly 
suggested. But whether panther or porcupine, it made 
a fearful noise scrambling around on a tin roof. 

Now I am beginning to wonder if Joseph’s View 
objects to being called remote, secluded, peaceful. 


Recommendations and Resolutions at the Convention 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED 
I. The Christian Leader 
We urge the adoption of the “Joliet Plan’ of placing The 


Christian Leader in every Universalist home throughout our de- 
nomination. 


II. Commission on Literature 

Believing in the importance of the printed word as means 
of education and recognizing the need for new and vital literature 
with respect to our faith and its implications, 

We recommend that provision be made in the current budget 
for a sum not to exceed five hundred dollars ($500.00) to be used 
for this purpose. 


III. The Universalist Publishing House 

This Convention is fully appreciative of the tremendous im- 
portance of the Universalist Publishing House as a vital agency 
for all denominational organizations and recommends the appro- 
priation by the Convention of $2500 annually for the next two 


years to carry on the present program of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


IV. Loyalty Month 

In view of the splendid co-operation given by ministers and 
local churches to the promotion of Loyalty and Enlistment 
Month during the past two years, 

We recommend the month of February as Enlistment Month 
for 1938, culminating on Ash Wednesday, March 2, 1938; and 
the four Sundays preceding Ash Wednesday in 1939. 


V. International Church Extension Work 


In view of the present situation in the Far East and the 
consequent critical time for our International Church Extensio: 
work, 

We recommend not only continued but increased co-operation 
with our workers in Japan and Korea, and 

We further recommend that no reduction in the personnel, 
no reduction in their salaries, and no curtailment of the work, be 
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made without first submitting the proposed changes to this 
Convention in biennial session. 


VI. Institute of World Affairs 


With the conviction that world problems today and the re- 
lation of the United States to them demand sane thinking and 
Christian action, 

We recommend to Universalists everywhere that they iden- 
tify themselves with community and other organizations working 
for better international understanding. Appreciating the con- 
structive services in the peace cause of the Institute of World 
Affairs, ; 

We further recommend that the Convention endorse the 
Institute and authorize the Trustees to make for each of the en- 
suing two years an appropriation of at least $50. And finally 

We recommend to our churches a suitable observance on their 
part of the Sunday preceding Armistice Day and of Good Will 
Day, May 18, 1938. 


VII. Unifying the Work of the Universalist Church 


Recognizing the need for unifying the work of our Church, 
and viewing with satisfaction the achievements toward this end 
which have resulted from the co-operative efforts of our separate 
organizations and from the activities directed by the Council 
of Executives, 

We recommend the continuance and extension of study, 
planning and program building which will further this develop- 
ment. 

We further recommend that the Board of Trustees consider 
the value of changing the incorporated name of our work to that 
of ‘‘The Universalist Church”’ as a means of achieving this end. 


VIIl. 


Whereas, the resignation of Dr. Roger F. Etz from the offices 
of secretary and superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention presents a situation which will require the careful 
study of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, 

We recommend that the people as individuals or as groups of 
the Universalist General Convention be, and hereby are, invited 
to submit suggestions regarding policy and personnel. 


General Superintendent 


IX. Educational Program 

Recognizing the value of continued education among our 
people regarding the work of our denominational agencies, 

We recommend that the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention continue and intensify its program toward 
this end, in co-operation with the various auxiliary organizations, 
and utilizing general, state and local media of publicity, through 
exhibits, Jectures and the printed word. 

We further recommend that convention publicity be con- 
sidered as a definite responsibility under this reeommendation. 


X. Financial Campaign 

Realizing the necessity for continued and increased financial 
support of our denominational enterprises, 

We recommend that the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention be authorized to conduct a campaign for 
such sum, or sums, of money as the Board in its best judgment 
shall determine and at as early a date as shall appear expedient. 


XI. Isolated Universalists 

Inasmuch as the ministry of most local Universalist churches 
extends over a large area, and inasmuch as many nominal Uni- 
versalists within these areas fail to sense responsibliity toward 
these local churches save upon occasions requiring pastoral ser- 
vices, 

We recommend that each Universalist be urged to support 
by attendance and financial contribution some local Universalist 
church, preferably that nearest his residence. 

We further recommend that local church every-member-can- 
vass committees be requested to convey knowledge of this 
recommendation to such Universalists. 

We further recommend that the secretary of each State 


| 
Convention immediately acquire the records and membership 
lists of any parish which may be discontinued, and that these 
records be kept in the state archives. 
We further recommend that, in the event of impending dis- 
continuance of any Universalist church, a policy of consolidation 
be urged wherever possible. 


XII. Y.P.C. U. Fiftieth Anniversary © 


We recommend that the General Convention co-operate to 
the fullest extent with the Y. P. C. U. in the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the latter organization in 1939. 


XIII. Murray Bi-Centennial 


Whereas, the 200th anniversary of the birth of the Rev. John 
Murray, the founder of Universalism in America, falls upon De- 
cember 10, 1941. 

We recommend that a committee be appointed to plan for a 
proper observance of the anniversary during that year. 


XIV. Pension Payments 


Inasmuch as the amount of money available for ministerial 
pensions is limited, and the demands upon it constantly in- 
creasing, 

We recommend certain changes in the administration of the 
income, as follows: That pensions be paid to ministers upon re- 
tirement from active service, provided that they shall have served 
twenty-five years in the Universalist ministry, and have attained 
the age of sixty-eight years; and to such ministers who, having 
met the qualifications as to age and length of service, elect to 
continue in active service, but whose income from denomina- 
tional sources is less than one thousand dollars annually. 


XV. Pension Fund 


We recommend that the Board of Trustees be empowered to 
study and formulate a contributory pension plan, and be in- 
structed to submit full details of such a plan to all Universalist 
ministers and boards of trustees of local churches at least six 
months previous to the next General Convention; at which time 
the consideration of the plan shall be made a special order of 
business. 


XVI. Commission on Pastoral Psychology 


We recommend that if, in the judgment of the Committee on 
Pastoral Psychology, there is sufficient interest and use to warrant 
it, there be a continuation of the Daily Readings designed to 
promote the devotional life. 

We further recommend that the committee investigate and 
make available additional aids in other important sections of 
this field. 


XVII. 

The need for some means of keeping up-to-date in educa- 
tional methods is felt by all of our ministers. Little attention 
has been directed by our church to the training of ministers after 
graduation from Theological Schools. 

We recommend that the Board of Trustees, in co-operation 
with our Schools of Religion, study this problem with the view 
of making available to ministers more adequate educational 
opportunities. 


XVIII. Tenure of Office (laid on the table until next Con- 
vention). 


Education of Ministers in Service 


XIX. Research and Experimentation 

We recommend that ministers give particular attention to 
the opportunities for analysis and study of local church re- 
sources and for improving procedures through experimentation, 
and that the Board of Trustees make provision for promoting 
this work. 


XX. Social Justice Education 

We recommend that the Universalist General Convention 
commend to its constituent churches the inclusion of earnest 
study of social, economic and political problems of the day in 
their programs of religious education, to the end that the Uni- 
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versalist Church may come to speak on such problems with a 
voice of knowledge and intelligence, and that the Commission 
on Social Welfare make appropriate material available for the 
churches. 
RESOLUTIONS AS ADOPTED 

I. Hospitality 

Whereas, this Convention is enjoying the cordial hospitality 
extended to it by our four churches in this area, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, the Unity Church of Oak Park, St. John’s 
Universalist Church of Joliet, and the Universalist Church of 
Elgin; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we express to the ministers and members of 
these churches our sincere gratitude for their thoughtful and 
painstaking labors in our behalf. 


II. Retiring Oficers 


Whereas, the terms of several of our officers expire at this 
Convention, be it 

Resolved, that we extend to the Rev. Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, who has acted so worthily as our President; to the Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, Mr. W. D. Kerr and the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, 
who have served as Vice-Presidents; to Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
Mr. Charles B. Ladd, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, the Rev. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, the Rev. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole Reynolds, and Mr. W. J. Draper, who have 
served as Trustees; and to the Rev. Dr. Roger F. Etz, who has 
so signally served the Convention as Secretary for eighteen years, 
and as General Superintendent for nearly eight years—our sin- 
cere and grateful appreciation for the generous and efficient ser- 
vice which they have rendered this Convention. 


III. The Universalist Publishing House 


Resolved, that the Universalist Publishing House inerits 
the profound gratitude of our people for the manifold services 
which it is rendering to our churches, and especially for the 
quality, variety and abundance of educational materials, drawn 
from many sources, which it is putting within our reach; and we 
urge our people to patronize the House as far as possible by the 
purchase of such supplies, by ordering books through. its agency, 
and by commending it to other persons as opportunity affords. 


IV. The Christian Leader 


Resolved, that we record our pride in the high standards 
which The Christian Leader maintains, in spite of the financial 
difficulties of these times, so that it clearly ranks among the very 
best religious periodicals of our country. It deserves a much 
larger circulation than it has; and we commend to the pastors 
and trustees of our churches the plan recently adopted at Joliet, 
Illinois, which makes every contributing family automatically a 
subscriber to the Leader. 


V. Quotas to General Convention 


Believing that devotion to ideas and institutions grows only 
as we sacrifice for them and make them our own by serving them, 
your committee feels that the small response from many of our 
churches to appeals for quota payments not only deprives our 
General Convention of sorely needed funds, but prevents the 
development of enthusiasm and personal pride in the church 
which such participation would tend to increase; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that in each state, the State Convention officers be 
asked to delegate one or more of those pastors in their states 
whose churches do meet or exceed their due payments to the 
General Convention to co-operate with other ministers in a 
campaign to create a keener desire on the part of their people for 
a full share in the support of our general church and its enter- 
prises. 


VI. New Hymnal 


Whereas, we note with interest and pleasure the appearance 
of the new joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission hymnal, 
“Hymns of the Spirit,”’ therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Convention expresses the gratitude of our 
people to the members of the joint commission for so faithfully 


performing the arduous task of compiling and editing this splen- 
did and much needed book, and be it further 

Resolved, that we commend the use of this hymnal to all 
Universalist churches in need of new hymnals. 


VII. Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


Be it resolved by this the biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention that we continue our hearty approval of the 
organization (at the Worcester, Massachusetts, session in 1933) 
of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 

During the biennium now ending the Loyalty Fellowship 
has contributed financial aid to this Convention in the sum of 
$3,718.78, $1,313.50 of which was, by request of the donors, as- 
signed to quotas. We commend the Loyalty Fellowship as 
offering an opportunity for the expression of individual loyalty 
and direct financial support to the Universalist denomination. 
We earnestly urge its continuance and that unremitting effort 
be made to increase its membership, believing that believing 
Universalists will welcome this privilege of expressing their sin- 
cere interest in the aims and services of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


VIII. Myrick Bequest to the National Memorial Church 


Resolved, that we express our gratification at the large be- 
quest recently made to the National Memorial Church by the 
late Ida F. Myrick, which will probably amount to at least 
$80,000 when the estate shall be settled. This bequest means a 
long step toward the securing of the adequate endowment which 
from the beginning of the enterprise has been recognized as neces- 
sary for ensuring the proper maintenance of our nationally rep- 
resentative church. As it was entirely unsolicited, it is also a 
gratifying expression of confidence which, we believe, will stim- 
ulate other bequests. 


IX. International Church Extension 


Whereas, the report of the International Church Extension 
Board shows the continued progress and development of our 
work in Japan and Korea, and a fidelity and devotion on the 
part of our loyal workers that is beyond all praise and rises into 
the realm of heroism, be it 

Resolved, that the Board be commended for its progressive 
policies in advancing our cause in the Far East,and that every 
effort be made to educate further our whole people to the need 
of united financial support and to stimulate their interest in our 
work and our workers; and further that we send our heart-felt 
sympathy and loyalty to our workers in the Far East, pledging 
to them a larger measure of co-operation and promising to make 
continued efforts to arouse a clearer understanding of their ef- 
forts and of our responsibility for carrying our full share in it. 


Keer. Cary 


Realizing our need for an expression of our sense of loss, be it 

Resolved, that we would reaffirm our gratitude for the life 
and work of Dr. Henry M. Cary, who labored even unto death 
to establish brotherhood and good will in our own land and in 
Japan. May we take up his unfinished task, and in these days 
of racial hatreds and animosities dedicate ourselves to the task 
of building in our local churches a fuller measure of that spirit of 
unselfish loyalty to our work and our message for which Dr. Cary’s 
life was so unstintedly given. 


XI. Morning Devotions 


Whereas, the morning devotional services of this Convention 
under the leadership of the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, have 
touched sublime heights of spiritual quality and power; and 

Whereas, these quiet hours have done much to give direction 
and discipline to the deliberations of this Convention, reminding 
us again of the fundamental purposes which the church and 
religion are meant to serve; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, that we express our gratitude to Mrs. Galer and 
to the Rev. Harmon Gehr and Miss Ella Smith for the manner 
and spirit in which these devotional services were conducted, 
for the lasting effect upon us of these hours of communion and 


world peace. 
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fellowship, and in the hope that such high privilege will be con- 
tinued in future sessions of this Convention. 


XII. Institute of World Affairs 

Whereas, the Third Annual Session of the Institute of World 
Affairs held at Ferry Beach, August 10 to 16 last, offered to our 
people a balanced program of accurate information on world 
situations and problems, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Convention record the gratitude of Uni- 
versalist people to Professor Arthur I. Andrews and his fellow 
workers for their conduct of this Institute, and that we com- 
mend to our people the immediate need for a much larger financial 
support than Universalists have thus far given to this under- 
taking. 
XII. Testimonial to Dr. Etz 

Resolved, that the Board of Trustees of this Convention be 
directed to arrange for some special form of expression of our 
appreciation and gratitude for the eighteen years of service to 
our general church by Dr. Roger F. Etz, this testimonial to take 
the form of a special meeting, a testimonial dinner, or whatever 
method of expression the Board may deem appropriate. 


XIV. Gifts 

This Convention notes with appreciation and gratitude 
the considerable number of individual gifts to its funds. Each 
one represents a kind of devotion to our cause that is heartening 
to those who still carry on. These gifts are commended to all 
our people as an example of service worthy of general emulation. 
To extend our support of our convictions into generations be- 
yond our own lifetime is greatly to enhance the power of our in- 
dividual lives. 


XV. Greetings from Friends 

Resolved, that the greetings from various groups and organi- 
zations have brought pleasure and encouragement to the Con- 
vention members, and that the Secretary be asked to send letters 
of thanks and appreciation to everyone who thus took thought 
of our Convention and its work, and assure them of the added 
courage they gave by their reminder that so many share with us 
the spirit and faith of our crusade for a world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 


XVI. Greetings to the American Unitarian Association 


Resolved, that the Universalist General Convention, as- 
sembled in Chicago, October 22, 1987, sends most sincere and 
kindly greetings to the American Unitarian Association at its 
meetings next week in Niagara Falls, with the pledge of earnest 
co-operation in the continued effort to promote enlightened, 
liberal, progressive religion, so greatly needed in the present era 
of unwonted stress and strain on every side. 


XVI. Temperance Education 

Resolved, that we deplore the almost unrestricted advertising 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, the marked increase of drinking 
especially among youth and women, and the fact that our gov- 
ernment is virtually a partner in the abominable traffic through 
the revenue which it derives from it; and we call upon our churches 
to renew somehow a long campaign of sound education with 
reference to the evils which this whole hideous business involves. 


XVIII. Racial Antagonisms 

Resolved, that we again condemn the spirit of violence and 
racial antagonism that prevails so widely in the world today, con- 
spicuously manifesting itself in the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany, but liable to break out almost anywhere at any time; 
and we denounce it not only as being entirely contrary to our 
essential principle of universal human brotherhood, but also as 
being fraught with the gravest danger to social progress and 
We cannot hope to abolish war so long as hatred 
fills the hearts of men. ‘“‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But if 
ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another.” 


\ 
XIX. World Peace 


Whereas, we, as a fellowship of learners, are concerned with 
the conditions throughout the world that have helped to create 
the present day crisis in international affairs, and 

Whereas, we, as men and women who would endeavor to 
approach more closely to the Christian way of life and to see the 
Gospel of Brotherhood applied more consistently in the world of 
economic and international affairs, and 

Whereas, there is such great danger in this present time of 
crisis that the United States will be again urged to enter and be- 
come a part of another war of nations, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Universalist General Convention at its 
1937 biennial meeting record the utter abhorrence of our people 
for the institution of war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes and rivalries. And be it further 

Resolved, that we urge our President and those who represent 
us in Washington to lead us in the way of peace and justice. 


XX. Labor and Capital 


Resolved, that, with reference to the strife between capital 
and labor, so widespread and bitter, and so full of right and 
wrong on both sides, we as a Christian people strongly endorse 
the principle of collective bargaining on the part of workers as 
a democratic method of seeking better conditions, but we con- 
demn the principle of violence whether on one side or the other 
in the conflicts arising out of their differences. We believe that 
all such conflicts should be settled, and ultimately can be settled, 
by the steadfast appeal to reason, justice, fair play and good will; 
and that while this procedure may he slow and may involve much 
loss and suffering, yet in the long run it must prevail in building a 
righteous social and industrial order. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The General Convention, just closed in Chicago, Illinois, 
was neither a large nor great convention. There were present 
sixty ministers, and sixty-seven lay delegates. Visitors increased 
the number present to something between 250 and 300. 

The Convention sermon, delivered by the Rev. Seth Brooks, 
of Malden, Mass., was neither a great nor inspiring sermon. The 
service was held in Unity Church, Oak Park, of which the Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., is the minister. 

The general slogan of and for the Convention was ‘“‘Fac- 
ing New Frontiers,’ but there were no new frontiers faced, and a 
seeming lack of understanding of the boundaries of the pres- 
ent. 

The time allotted to considering world problems was can- 
celed. Some time was given to the demonstration of using 
dancing as a part of religious worship. 

The resolutions passed were of no great value, and presented 
no program or goal toward which we should unitedly be working 
during the coming two years. 

Only one resolution was offered which took into any con- 
sideration any of the problems which the people of today are 
facing, and this was received with sneers. This resolution was 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Hailwood of Grand Rapids. It was some- 
what cumbersome, and did need clarifying, but the manner in 
which it was received was intolerant and disgusting. One man, 
a Dr. Nash, of Galesburg, IIl., threatened to withdraw from the 
church if it was passed. Mr. Hailwood withdrew his resolution, 
and a substitute one was passed. The substitute was insipid 
and meaningless. 

The high lights of the Convention were the addresses by 
Dr. Scott, Dr. Bradley, and Dr. Adams. The saddest part con- 
nected with the Convention was the announcement of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Etz as Secretary and General Superintendent. It 
will be difficult to find as able a man for these positions as Dr. 
Etz has proved to be. The tragedy of the Convention was the 
time used in attempting to do nothing—and doing /ust that.— 
H. C. Ledyard, in the Bulletin of the Universalist Church of Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—Pathways to God 
Marion L. Ulmer 


FINDING GOD IN THE WORK OF MEN 


Monday, November 8 
Finding God in Our Work 


This is the bugle call of courage and good cheer which re- 
ligion brings to men in this present hour: There isa God! And He 
is here, a living, inescapable contemporary reality. (Albert W. 
Palmer.) 

The world’s work must go forward, whether it be the routine 
of home, the stress of marketplace, shop and factory, taxing 
hours in class room or study—all are a part of the plan. 

But it is only the soul sensitized to find true value who sees 
in his work, whatever it may be, a way to God. Think of the 
hands you know—the toil-worn hands of laborers, the acid- 
burned hands of scientists, the skilled and disciplined hands of 
healing, the gentle hands of those who seek to comfort mind 
and spirit. Are these not the hands of God, doing His work in 
the world of men? 

Read Joshua 1 : 5-7 and 9. 


Prayer: Today I have a work to do in Thy world, O Father. 
Forgive me if I shirk the disagreeable duties it brings. Be pa- 
tient with me when I am impatient. Give me wisdom when I 
am unwise. Keep my eyes open to behold the distant goals, and 
my hands ready to perform the near and needy tasks. In the 
spirit of the Workman of Nazareth, I pray. Amen. 


Tuesday, November 9 
Finding God in Humble Tasks 


It is an unfortunate commentary on our modern life that 
those who do hard work, especially those who work with their 
hands, are frequently thought of as menials. It is not the work 
a man does which gives him dignity; it is the worker who gives 
dignity to the task. 

When we capture a measure of the spirit of the master- 
craftsman of old, we shall understand the true dignity of labor. 
Can we regard our work, high or humble, as did Antonio Stradi- 
varius, the old violin-maker of Cremona, we, too, shall feel our- 
selves true workers with God in His constant creation of the 
world of beauty. 


My work is mine, and, heresy or not, 
If my hand slacked, I should rob God— 
Since He is fullest Good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say not God Himself can make man’s best, 
Without best men to help him. 
’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands; He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 
George Eliot. 
Read Psalm 90 : 17. 
Prayer: O Thou creative Spirit, so direct the work of our 
hands that it may be the true and noble expression of Thy muniesc 
for the world. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 10 
God in My Hand 


The quality of our work reveals to those who know us the 
quality of our inner spirit, and in this sense it reveals to them, 
God. For every true piece of work, done sincerely and worthily, 
is a part of your contribution to the upbuilding of God’s world 
of beauty and usefulness and joy. ‘‘Whatever bit of a wise 
man’s work is honestly and benevolently done,’”’ says Ruskin, 
“that bit is his piece of art.” 


So think, as you see God’s plan revealed in the work of 
others, that you, too, are revealing to them the measure of your 
understanding of His plan for your life, the measure of your re- 
liance upon His guidance in your decisions, the measure of your 
fulfilment of the responsibility He has given you for helping 
Him in this glorious world of His. 

A man may hide himself from you or misrepresent himself 
to you—every other way; but he cannot in his work: there be 
sure—you have him to the inmost. All that he likes; all that he 
sees: all that he can do; his imagination—his affections—his 
perseverance, his impatience, his clumsiness, cleverness—every- 
thing is there. (John Ruskin.) 

Read Psalm 119 : 9-16. 


Prayer: Enable me, O God, to be true to the trust Thou 
hast placed in me, that I may be a worthy builder of Thy King- 
dom. Amen. 


Thursday, November 11 
Working with God to Build a Warless World 
Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called sons of 
God. 
Vera Brittain, author of ‘‘Testament of Youth,” that great 
book born of the World War, says: 


“We cannot prevent such a holocaust from recurring unless 
we use our minds. Weep if you will at the wastage of human 
life twenty years ago. Weep for our suffering, for the lack of 
the men who fell, weep for the irreparable loss to literature, art 
and music. But above all think how you can avoid such tragic 
wastage in the future. If you don’t do something, this catas- 
trophe will happen again, which will mean the end of our civiliza- 
tion. ‘What is your faith?’ people ask me. And my answer is, 
‘There is something in human nature that can prevent future 


> 99 


wars. 
Read Isaiah 2 : 1-4. 


Prayer: Grant us, O God, the power not only to desire 
peace, but to work for it with all our hearts and minds, that we 
may find at last the way from the City of Destruction to the City 
of Love, and fulfill the longings of the prophets of humanity. 
Amen. 


Friday, November 12 
Finding God in Beauty 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie. 
Horatius Bonar. 
What creator of beauty is entrusted with greater power than 
he who can paint the radiant face of a Madonna, the winsome 
Galahad, the poignancy of Christ in Gethsemane, the wonder of 
a Turner sunset? 
No truly great artist is skilled only in the technique of his 
art. The men who have given the world its enduring master- 
pieces have been great men, willing and plastic tools in the hand 


of the creative God. Fra Angelico, for example, was never known ~ 


to paint the figure of Jesus except upon his knees. 

Helen Keller has said, “It is a great pity that in a world of 
light the gift of sight is used only as a mere convenience rather 
than as a means of adding fullness to life.” 

Have you a “seeing eye?” 

Read Psalm 112 : 1-4. 


Prayer: Almighty God, we thank Thee for all beauty every- 
where, for the rapture of a Madonna’s face, for the invigorating 
challenge which hurls itself from the brush of one inspired by Thee. 

Help us that we may, in turn, create new beauty by living 
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in Thy presence. Cause us to live in the spirit of that inspira- 
tion so that we may become holy artists of life. Amen. 
(From ‘‘New Hymnal for American Youth.’’) 


Saturday, November 13 
The Pathway of Music 


Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hands; 
Let not the music that is in us die. 
Horatius Bonar. 


The faint echo of children’s voices singing carols—the solemn 
mounting climax of Handel’s Largo—the thrill of the Easter 
morning Alleluia—the low-crooned lullaby—the gay lilting folk 
tune or the deep tragedy of a Negro spiritual—does your heart 
swell within you at such music? He is poor indeed who does 
not find God in the richness of music. 

Do you associate with nearly every great emotional ex- 
perience of your life some snatch of music? Most of us do. 
How often in some crisis the words of a well-loved hymn come, 
divinely-sent, to our lips, to phrase for us better than we could 
ourselves, the thought we need for that hard orhappy hour. Yes, 
God speaks to the listening ear clearly through the magic of 
melody. Let us open our minds to the great Music-maker of 
the Universe. 

Read Psalm 111. 

Prayer: Great Giver of all beauty, help us that we may 
see our lives as clear and flowing melody, hymns to Thy glory. 
Help us, above the discords which may surround us, that we 
may hear always that one Voice of perfect beauty, and hearing, 
hasten to put ourselves in harmony with Thee. Amen. 


Sunday, November 14 
A Task Worth Doing 


“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.’’ These words, expressing Jesus’ attitude 
toward the job life had given into his keeping, are echoed in the 
hearts of all true lovers of their work. From Esther, who ‘‘came 
to the kingdom for such a time as this,’’ to the newest and 
humblest apprentice of today, all true workers have had a sense 
of the importance and worth of their task. 

Could we share with Jesus and these others a conviction 
that the work we are doing is of vital consequence to someone, 
we would walk joyfully toward our daily tasks with a new dig- 
nity and a sense of being one with God in the continual creation 
of His world. 

In this world the one thing supremely worth having is the 
opportunity, coupled with the capacity, to do well and worthily 
a piece of work the doing of which is of vital consequence to the 
welfare of mankind. (Theodore Roosevelt.) 

Read James 2 : 14-17. 

Prayer: The day returns and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, help us 
to perform them with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us to our resting beds weary and content and 
undishonored, and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen. 
(Robert Louis Stevenson.) 

ok 


* * 


ARE WE WILLING TO PAY FOR PEACE? 
Walter Henry Macpherson 


ig may take some time for some of our constituents to appraise 

the full value of our recent Convention in Chicago. But 
as the events of the Convention are reviewed in the columns of 
The Christian Leader for the benefit of those who could not be 
present, and as those who were there think over what was brought 
to us by the several speakers who addressed us, I am confident 
there will be a growing sense of the fact that the Convention 
brought home to our people the immediate need of all that has 
been formulated in our Four Fold Program, which is still opera- 
tive, and out of which is growing a desire for collective effective- 
ness. 


We can have anything we want if we want it. It is only a 
matter of time. 

We can, for instance, have peace, if we want it. 

But be assured that wants demand a price. 

And the price for peace at the present moment is just as 
great as the price for war. 

Which do we want? Peace or war? 

We shall have to pay for one or the other sooner or later. 
If we do nothing for peace, we shall certainly pay for war. 

Therefore I urge upon every church that can possible send 
its ministers and other representatives to the International 
Good Will Congress to be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 
8 to 11, to do so. 

And that all our people give serious consideration to this 
question: ‘‘How much am I willing to pay for peace?” 


* * * 


“Any questions about George Washington?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Yes’m,”’ replied the little boy with freckles. ‘Did the 
G-men let the camera boys take his picture in the middle of the 
Delaware? And was that real snow, or confetti?’’—Christian 


Science Monitor. 
* * * 


ARMISTICE DAY 
Don Carlos 


Armistice Day,—and I hear again 

The ponderous rhythm of marching men, 
And again I hear from ominous skies 
The drone of death-bearing wings arise. 


Armistice Day,—and from south and north, 
From east and west, they are pouring forth, 
The young and the strong, the sons of the race, 
Forgotten the past, its shame and disgrace, 
Their hearts still filled with ruinous hate 

And vengeance bent on their tragic fate. 


Armistice Day,—and old slogans rise, 

Old passions are flashing from staring eyes, 
Old battle-standards again unfurled 

Are calling to arms an embattled world, 
While demagogues flourish the fatal brand, 
“The enemy threatens the Fatherland!” 


Armistice Day,—while statesmen drone 
Their empty phrases and priests intone 
The pompous promise of pact and prayer, 
The nations tremble in fear and despair; 
And peoples that only of yesterday 

Had thrown their sabers and guns away 
Again are armed and ready to fly 

At the throat of their ‘‘ancient enemy.” 


Armistice Day,—how lightly they talk 

Of “national honor,” while ghosts yet stalk 
From our recent hell and the nameless shame 
Still cries its affront to the Holy Name. 


Armistice Day,—will there ever be 

A day when our eyes may be clear to see 
The folly of war, when the race may know 
How fatal the blunder of ‘‘blow for blow’’? 
Is man forever to kill and to die 

In his beastly hate, his inhuman lie, 

And to pay with infinite misery 

For his suicidal insanity? 

Or is there yet hope that Brotherhood 

May rise from this welter of fury and blood? 


Armistice Day?—while blind men grope 
Through the fires of hell, dare we still hope? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DO RIGHT UNTIL IT COSTS 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The editorial, “Let the Nations Do Right,” asks the crucial 
question, ‘‘Is there anything in the status of nations that makes 
what is right in city or village, wrong in national and interna- 
tional arena?’ Yes, indeed there is, and plenty! 

All agree that it is right in city or village to restrain an 
individual who violates the law; also that “if a gang of men run 
amuck, it is right to restrain them and to punish them.” But is it 
also true that “‘if a nation of men runs amuck, it is right to re- 
strain it and if need be to punish it?” I trow not. 

In the first place, nota bene, there is no “nation of men.” 
There are only nations of men, women and children, great popu- 
lations of millions of human beings. Children under their teens 
constitute a large part of every nation. 

Note further that no nation as such ever did or can “‘run 
amuck.”’ Only individuals can do that. To be sure, criminal 
individuals may combine, making a “‘gang,’’ an indeterminate 
organization usually short-lived, since crime is inherently dis- 
integrative. Children are not found in such groups, and they 
contain very few women. 

The editorial indicates what it means by the ‘running 
amuck’”’ of a “nation’’ by citing ‘‘what Italy did in Abyssinia, 
what Germany apparently wants to do in Russia, what Japan is 
doing in China.’”’ Woodrow Wilson said: ‘“‘No people ever went 
to war with another people. Governments have gone to war 
with one another. Peoples, so far as I can remember, have not.” 
It is not right to punish a whole population of men, women and 
children for the misdeeds of their government. The people of 
Italy, the people of Japan, are as well-meaning and conscientious 
in the support of their respective governments while ‘running 
amuck’”’ as were the people of the United States in our late 
crusade to make the w. s. f. d., and as intelligent too. The chil- 
dren, at any rate, can not be blamed. 

Furthermore, wrong-doing individuals and criminal gangs 
can be restrained in city or village without serious destruction of 
human life or even of wealth. The policeman’s is not so safe a 
calling as the minister’s, but his expectation of life is consider- 
ably higher than that of a coal miner. Seldom must he risk his 
life in the performance of his duty. 

But how and at what cost is a nation—an Italy, a Germany, 
a Japan—to be “restrained and if need be punished?’ The 
question should give us pause. Observe the pronouns of the 
editorial: ‘It is right to restrain him,’’ that is, the individual who 
runs amuck; “‘it is right to restrain them,” that is, the members of 
a gang that runs amuck, but “‘it is right to restrain 7i,’’ that is, a 
nation that runs amuck. “It,’’ indeed! How can ‘“‘it’’ be 
reached? A bad individual can be controlled, inasmuch as he 
is a physical entity, having a body, the instrument of his mis- 
behavior, which can be jailed or hanged by the neck. But a 
nation has no body that can be imprisoned, no collective neck 
that can be made to stretch a rope. 

It is clear that in the ‘national and international arena”’ 
restraint and punishment mean war and nothing else. War in- 
volves both innocent and guilty in catastrophe. War means 
the starvation of children and their mothers. War means the 
suspension of democracy. War and civilization are incompat- 
ible. 

In 1917 the Kaiser was the “international bully’? whom it 
was deemed “the Christian, the statesmanlike, the prudent, 
thing’’ for our country to help subdue. The Kaiser still enjoys 
good health. But many millions of lives were vainly sacrificed 
in the World War. Western civilization almost perished and 
still totters from the shock. “International bullies” have multi- 
plied as the direct result of our sadly mistaken, our wnchristian, 
unstatesmanlike, imprudent participation in that war, by which 
the “knock-out blow” was substituted for the ‘‘peace without 
victory”’ which alone might have been just and stable. Has the 
experience taught us nothing? 


If in virtually calling for war the Leader is ‘‘pretty much a 
lone voice so far as churches are concerned,” I thank God. But 
the Leader’s professed failure to see any weakness in its position 
amazes me. The false analogy of war with policing is plausible, 
but its fallacy has been exposed many times. Policing deals 
with individuals, war involves whole populations. Policing is 
not very dangerous—except to wrongdoers—seldom costing 
human life, not destructive of wealth; while war is collective 
homicide, the wholesale killing of good men by good men, with 
the enormous destruction of wealth and an inevitable aftermath 
of economic depression. The police never attack the police of 
another city, but co-operate with them against criminals; while 
armies and navies fight other armies and navies. The true 
analogue of the nation in this connection is not the individual 
but the municipality, that is, the nation on a small seale. And 
municipalities dwell side by side with never a thought of col- 
lective conflict. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


* * 


IN HEARTY ACCORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in hearty accord with your views as forcibly set forth 
in your editorial ‘‘Let the Nations Do Right” in the issue of 
October 16, 1937. 

Moralists must not ignore practicalities. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 

New York City. 


* * 


NO MORE PRAYERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that a popular periodical has convinced its readers that 
there is no good reason for going to church, and Bruce Barton has 
made it clear that annoying sermons have no part in a religious 
service, and an article in the Christian Century establishes the fact 
that there is no opportunity for bright young men in the clergy, 
I await with eagerness the appearance of more articles along this 
same line. In fact, I thought it fitting that someone should rush 
into print with the suggestion that there be no more prayers. 
Fearful lest some other soul succeed in reaching an editor before 
I had a chance to present an offering, I hasten to get these words 
on paper. If they sound stupid I know they will reflect the 
spirit of the above noted outbursts. 

We should do away with praying because of three very good 
reasons. First, they are disturbing—they force people to grow 
conscious of themselves and their petty little minds with their 
confusion of cheapness and smallness. Second, they are optimis- 
tic—they remind us of a great hope, a great vision, and we have 
grown accustomed to our shallowness and our veneer of cynicism. 
Third, they frighten us with their simple challenge to our selfish- 
ness—a challenge to meet which must cost us our conventional 
shams and our private insincerities. 

F. Mitchell Tileston. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


LET THE FRONTIERS ALONE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am always interested in Reactions in the Leader, and, 
while I am a trifle late, I must say I am in full accord with the 
Rev. Elmer D. Colcord’s item—‘“Just Facing.” His paragraph 
where he says: ‘‘Let the new frontiers take care of themselves. 
If we do not get busy and save what Universalism we have, it 
won’t be long before there won’t be any Universalists left to look 
in any direction.” 

Emma J. Webb. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT 
THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
1. Continuance and Strengthening 
Recognizing the splendidly effective 
work being done by the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association, particularly 
in the three departments: first, of field 
work; second, of institutes; and third, of 
consultation and correspondence through 
the office at 16 Beacon Street, we recom- 
mend the continuance and strengthening 
of the work now being done. 


2. Social Technique 


Recognizing the need for heightened 
social idealism and increased social in- 
telligence, we wish to call to the attention 
of the convention the recommendations of 
the Washington Convention having to do 
with civil liberties, social hygiene and 
peace, and to recommend that efforts be 
made to provide church school leaders 
with the material and techniques of mak- 
ing these recommendations effective in 
our church school curricula. 


3. Field Work 


Recognizing the value of field work in 
our churches by members of the G.S.S. A. 
staff, we make the following reeommenda- 
tions: 

(a) That whenever possible the policy 

of spending three or four days or even 

a week with a given school be followed 

in preference to a one-night visit. 

(b) That members of the staff of the 

G. S. S. A. endeavor to organize lay 

groups of church school workers in our 

larger churches for the purpose of 
giving active aid to smaller churches in 
the surrounding localities. 

(c) That every effort be made to pro- 

vide resources for the addition to the 

staff of the G. S. S. A. of an additional 
worker. 


4. Bulletins 

We recommend that some provision be 
made in the form of a quarterly bulletin 
to provide church school leaders with in- 
formation regarding available equipment, 
teaching material, and material for workers 
conferences. 


5. International Conference on Chris- 

tian Education 

We recommend that the attention of 
our churches be called to the Twentieth 
International Conference on Christian 
Education to be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
June 28 to July 3, 1938, and that plans 
be made for Universalist representation. 


6. Exchange Scholarships 

' We recommend co-operation with the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association in the 
form of an exchange scholarship at the 
Universalist Ferry Beach and the Unitarian 


Star Island Institutes of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


7. Memorial Fund 

We recommend that the G. S. S. A. 
sponsor a Memorial Fund in the name of 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle for the purpose of 
providing a scholarship at some Uni- 
versalist Summer Institute of Religious 
Education. We further recommend that a 
committee be appointed by the executive 
board of the G. S. S. A. to carry out the 
provisions of this reeommendation. 


8. Week-day and Vacation Schools 

Recognizing the need for religious edu- 
cation among bothadults and children, and 
that such education cannot be realized so 
long as it is restricted to an hour and a half 
on Sunday mornings, we recommend, there- 
fore, that the work of our G. S. S. A. 
be strengthened by the extension of its 
program so as to include this broader field 
of endeavor. We urge upon our churches 
an increasing awareness of the more ef- 
fective services to be rendered through 
week-day activities and vacation schools, 
and that they avail themselves of such 
suggestions and materials for this purpose 
as may be supplied through the associa- 
tion. 


9. Co-ordination of Payment 

We recommend that the G. S. S. A. 
finance committee take under considera- 
tion the formulation of a new plan for 
regular pledging by the schools through 
co-ordination of the payment of the pledge 
with the payment of state and national 
dues. 


10. Junior Institutes 

Recognizing the development of Junior 
Institutes in some of our states and the 
effective work they are doing, we recom- 
mend to State Church School Associations 
the study of Junior Institutes for the de- 
velopment of leadership among children. 

We further recommend the establish- 
ment, where practicable, of Junior In- 
stitutes and the encouragement of the 
leaders there discovered and developed to 
attend regional Senior Institutes for ad- 
vanced training. 

We further recommend to the boards of 
control of the Junior Institutes that they 
plan their programs in conjunction with 
the G.S.S. A. 


11. Council of Executives 

We recommend that the G. S. S. A. 
authorize its executive board to empower 
its representative on the Council of Execu- 
tives to continue the studies already begun 
and the co-operative activities already 
undertaken, and to enlarge the field of co- 
operation wherever and whenever possible. 

A recommendation that a committee or 
director of finance be responsible for 
raising the Association’s annual budget, 


thus relieving the Executive Director of 
a time-consuming task, was lost. 
* a 


AS ONE SCHOOL DID IT 


June 13 dawned warm and fair, with a 
feeling of special blessing in the air. As I 
dressed, my thoughts raced back over the 
years to Children’s Days of the past— 
to the one when I spoke my first piece; 
to the first one after I began to teach; to 
North Carolina mountain Children’s Sun- 
days, with little bare feet trudging over 
mountain trails and foot-logs; to Children’s 
Days in Japan; and now to the present 
one—a little different from any of the 
others because the children had planned it 
almost entirely themselves. 

It has long been the custom to take the 
Children’s Day flowers to the hospital 
across the way, but this year a new ele- 
ment entered in because of a plan which 
we have been following since January. 
The big globe sent to the Sunday school 
by their American friends seemed to mark 
the beginning of broadened interests. 
Then at the time of the Christmas offer- 
ing, one boy had remarked, ‘‘We could use 
our money to help people all the time, 
and not just at Christmas, couldn’t we?” 
We talked it over, and pupils and teachers 
together decided that our offerings should 
be real offerings dedicated to the service 
of God. Because there were so many 
ways we wanted to share, we found it 
necessary to budget our money, laying 
aside some for World Friendship, some for 
local causes, and just as little as possible 
for supplies. The children decided they 
first of all wanted to send some little ex- 
pression of friendship to the schools in 
America which do so much for them. That 
and the Children’s Sunday flowers became 
their first projects. 

At eight o’clock on this Children’s 
Sunday morning, the florist came pedaling 
his bicycle into the yard, to be met by a 
good-sized group of the children, who 
showed a real personal interest in the 
great straw matting wrapped bundle on the 
back of his wheel. Gay flower faces bobbed 
from either end, as the procession of 
teachers and children followed him up- 
stairs to the Dojin House kitchen. Jap- 
anese fingers know just how to coax flowers 
into place, and by nine o’clock the front 
of the big assembly room was banked with 
these flowers, augmented by individual 
bouquets which the boys and girls had 
brought from their own gardens, while on 
the platform were the usual white candles 
of our worship service, and from the wall 
the illuminated face of the Christ smiled 
down. 

The entire service that day was in 
charge of the children, the older ones taking 
the Scripture, prayer, story, etc., and the 
younger ones singing their hymns of praise 
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so very sweetly. At the usual offering 
time, a representative of each class came 
forward and offered flowers, accompanied 
by the most forma! of Japanese bows. 
The offering prayer invoked God’s blessing 
on our gifts, that the flowers might bring 
comfort and happiness. 

After a pause to have our picture taken, 
we filed across the street to the hospital. 
Very quietly and with a real spirit of sym- 
pathy, the boys and girls went in small 
groups into the rooms and the wards. In 
one room we found the little sister of one 
of our children, dying. As I watched the 
whole scene I wondered which brought 
more pleasure, the flowers or the fresh 
faces of the children. Where people were 
well enough to listen, we sang a hymn be- 
fore we left. And, as we returned, a boy 
once more hit the proverbial nail on the 
head when he said, ‘‘Well, I fee! just like 
Christmas!”’ 

Our plan doesn’t work perfectly yet, 
but we believe we are walking the right 
road; we are learning to look about us, to 
see need, and to meet it; we are learning 
to plan and save for a definite project; 
we are learning to share, which after all 
means learning that a part of our material 
possessions belong to God. When the 
treasurer writes the balance for the 
month on the blackboard, there is a tense 
moment, for the figures measure our power 
to do interesting things and to give happi- 
ness. And while our children cannot 
give large offerings, there is an increasing 
steadiness in the giving. 

We all appreciate the fact that it is be- 
cause our friends in America send the 
money for textbooks, supplies, equip- 
ment, etc., that our money can be used in 
other ways. We want to pass on these 
good things which come to us. If you did 
not help us we could have no Sunday 
school, for the money which the children 
are able to provide is but a ‘“‘drop in the 
bucket.’’ So, every cent which you send 
makes the children here just that much 
more able to be co-workers with God; and 
as your contributions help us to have a 
good Sunday school, the children here 
grow in inspiration and desire to do their 
part. Your gifts, therefore, help not only 
two Sunday schools, but many needy people 
as well. 

Don’t you think it is a beautiful Friend- 
ship Circle which we are building? Ido. 

Ruth G. Downing. 
* ak 

Radium is worth 25,000 times as much 
as gold, is present in the proportion of one 
part to 30,000,000 parts of hand-picked 
ore, members of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers learned. The radium 
refinery at Port Hope, Ontario, is the 
only one in the world now in active opera- 
tion. It uses ore from Great Bear Lake, 
3,000 miles away, and has succeeded in 
cutting the price of radium in half. The 
world’s entire supply amounts to little 
more than one pound.—Literary Digest. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Liberalism Defined 


Liberalism Faces the Future. By 
Clarence R. Skinner. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) 


The contents of Dean Skinner’s book 
originally appeared in the columns of the 
Leader in articles which were closely read 
and highly appreciated. It will be a 
matter of great satisfaction that the con- 
stituency reached by the articles may now 
be greatly extended by their publication 
in bookform. I can think of few practical 
and immediate steps which those concerned 
for the good of their communities could 
take with more permanently valuable re- 
sults than the promotion of this book. 
It should reach the hands of teachers, 
editors, ministers, leaders in young people’s 
organizations, members of church and 
school committees, men of the legal pro- 
fession, holders of office. And its contents 
should be discussed before groups of 
thoughtful citizens. 

I say this, not because there is anything 
highly original in the point of view Dean 
Skinner expresses; he would be the first 
to point out that his book deals with a 
theme of perennial interest and expounds 
a philosophy of social and individual de- 
velopment which has had brilliant defend- 
ers in the past. But the fundamental 
principles Dean Skinner has restated so 
clearly and realistically need constant re- 
assertion; the price of liberty, we have 
been told, is eternal vigilance. Those 
principles rest upon conceptions of the 
State and of the individual’s place in it 
which are more gravely endangered today 
than at any time since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Moreover, it is very im- 
portant that these principles and their 
application to our life today should be 
expounded by just such a man as the 
author of this book. The statement of 
them is convincing and forceful only if it 
is made by someone to whom they are 
more than an academic issue, someone 
who can face difficult issues in good tem- 
per, and someone who has a/philosophy of 
life and religion from which they naturally 
spring. 

One might say that Dr. Skinner brings 
Mill’s immortal essay ‘On Liberty” up 
to date in its applications, while recog- 
nizing and correcting certain of its over- 
emphases. The basis of all our claims for 
liberty of self-expression is in certain con- 
victions which were at the center of the 
late eighteenth-century philosophy and of 
the nineteenth-century development of 
parliamentary rule, open suffrage, and 
education. ‘“‘Democracy postulates the 
thesis that the inherent dignity and worth 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


of man require a structure of social re- 
lationships which will express and not 
repress his best capacities. ... It was 
the aim of democracy to put responsi- 
bility upon men, that eventually they 
might develop to their fullest capaci- 
tyeu 

Of course critics of democracy can point 
to its failures—especially in countries 
where its outward forms had been but 
recently introduced and where there was 
neither the temperament nor the experi- 
ence to give life to those forms. Men 
have not universally proved responsive 
to responsibility, nor has it always de- 
veloped their most desirable capacities. 
Moreover, “eventually” is a _ limiting 
word when crisis conditions exist, as they 
existed after the war and would probably 
have existed even if there had been no 
World War. Dr. Skinner’s best chapter 
seems to me to be the one on the weaknesses 
of liberalism, for it shows that a liberal 
can see the logic and appreciate the feel- 
ings of his opponent, an ability which 
really guarantees his liberalism! 

Dr. Skinner realizes that liberalism 
has rested on a too easy-going optimism 
regarding the rationality of man. ‘“‘Man 
has reason, but he has so much more 
that we must be forced to recognize his 
passions, impulses, habits, inadequacies.” 
If we do not take account of these our 
liberalism is doomed to disappointment. 
But this does not mean that we should 
surrender our social or personal interests 
to a dictator and let him describe and act 
for us. Nor that we should resign our 
spiritual destiny, with the Barthians, to a 
conveniently (and hypothetically) inter- 
vening Deity. 

‘What we need is not half truths but 
whole truths,’ says Dean Skinner, and 
that sums up our obligation to refuse to 
act in response to appeals to our emotions 
alone or to our reason alone; it sums up 
our obligation to refuse to value another 
personality in any limited’ way, with a 
disregard of such aspects of his situation 
as we may not happen to find agreeable or 
convenient to ourselves. It sums up our 
obligation to find the larger truth where 
we can, to express it when we believe we 
have it, and to call for such changes in the 
outward organization of life as will be 
consistent with it. 

We need not here outline the book. 
It is well-balanced in its historical per- 
spective, its philosophical analysis, and 
its practical applications. It is concise 
without avoiding the more difficult ques- 
tions which liberalism should face. And 
it is written in a reasonable way so that 
even those least likely to agree with its 
contentions would be certain to concede 
its sincerity. 

H.E. BS: 
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Among Our Churches , 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Miss Harriet G. Yates began a field 
trip after the General Convention. She 
was in Joliet Oct. 24-26, Oak Park and St. 
Paul’s, Chicago, Oct. 27-31, Sycamore 
Nov. 1, Stockton Nov. 2-4, and Avon 
Noy. 4, 5, 6. She will be in Galesburg 
Nov. 7-9, Peoria Nov. 10-12, Litchfield 
Noy. 13-14, Clinton Nov. 15-16, Urbana 
Nov. 17, 18, Hutsonville Nov. 19—all in 
Illinois. She will be in Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Nov. 20-22. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive 
Director of the G. S. S. A., was in Chicago, 
on her way to Aurora with Prof. Blanche 
Carrier, when caught by a telephone 
message advising her of the death of Mrs. 
Vallentyne in Maine. She returned to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Allin Vallen- 
tyne in Oak Park, whom she had been 
visiting, and made the sad trip with them 
to Maine, returning to Boston Wednes- 
day, Oct. 27. 


James Stewart Diem was married to 
Miss Edythe Green on Saturday, Oct. 30, 
in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. After the first of No- 
vember, the couple will reside in Portland, 
Maine, since Mr. Diem has accepted the 
call to All Souls Universalist Church there. 


Howard F. Smith, a sophomore of Tufts 
College School of Religion, on Oct. 10 
took up the duties of superintendent in 
the church school in Everett, Mass. Mr. 
Smith comes from All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he has been active 
in both the church school and the young 
people’s organization. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs was the supply 
preacher in Leominster, Mass., on Oct. 
31, in the absence of Rev. Helene Ulrich 
from her pulpit. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
superintendent, had the services in Marl- 
boro, Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 31, and held a 
conference with the officials of the church 
in regard to a successor to Rev. E. V. 
Stevens, who died recently as he was on 
his way to the Convention in Chicago. 


Rev. Carl A. Hempel observed Youth 
Day in his church in Swampscott, Mass., 
on Oct. 31, preaching on ‘‘Youth Marches: 
Where? Under Whom?” 


Miss Susan M, Andrews will be in Maine 
from Nov. 8 to 21, working in the following 
places: Waterville, Pittsfield, Dexter, Guil- 
ford, Sangerville, Rockland, Brunswick, 
Auburn, Turner Center, Canton, West 
Sumner, Norway and Biddeford. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone addressed 
the Men’s Club of the Universalist church 
in North Attleboro, Oct. 28, on ‘The 
Magic Art of Printing.’”’ Since June 1, 
Mr. Lalone has traveled nearly 2,000 miles 


in his motor car at the work of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, and much of 
the time Mrs. Lalone has been his chauf- 
feur. 
District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. A musical at home was 
held in the Romaine-van Schaick room 
of the parish house on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 24, from 4.80 to seven, under the 
direction of Jessie Masters, director of the 
choir. It was the first of a series arranged 
by Miss Masters to be held at intervals 
of four or five weeks during the fall and 
winter. An informal program of vocal and 
instrumental music by guest artists and 
members of the choir will be followed by 
an hour of social fellowship. At this first 
musicale the special guest was Mr. Edouard 
Hargrave, pianist, and groups of songs 
were given by Miss Masters and by Mrs. 
Rude and Mr. Warren Adams of the choir. 
Mr. Malton Boyce and Mr. H. Jerome 
Graham, organist of the church, were 
accompanists. Tea was served by mem- 
bers of the choir. About seventy-five were 
present. The whole affair, delightful in 
its informality, was an auspicious begin- 
ning of what promises to be a valuable 
addition to the church program. Inci- 
dentally it was another expression of the 
fine feeling of common fellowship which 
the director and members of the choir 
share and their desire to extend the min- 
istry of the church. The church has re- 
cently received payment of a bequest of 
$2,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Elbridge Ellis, of Southbridge, Mass., 
which will be added to the growing endow- 
ment fund. This is another bequest of 
which we had no knowledge until Mrs. 
Ellis’s will was published. It is one more 
reminder of the widespread and growing 
interest of Universalists in their nationally 
representative church and of the responsi- 
bility that rests on the members of the 
church to justify it by their own devotion. 


Maine 

Waterville—Rev. Myles W. Rodeha- 
ver, pastor. The church year opened 
Sept. 5. During the vacation period the 
pastor conducted two weddings, one in the 
Annisquam (Mass.) Village Church, the 
other in the Universalist church of Wau- 
sau, Wis., Mr. Rodehaver’s home church. 
A large delegation from the Waterville 
church attended the State Convention in 
Bangor, Sept. 21 and 22. The local Mis- 
sion Circle presented a play before the 
women of the W. U. M. S. on the 22d. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, treasurer of the church, 
was elected a vice-president of the Con- 
vention. On Sept. 26 the Y. P. C. U. 
held open house at the parsonage for Uni- 
versalist students in Colby College. There 
were twenty-six present. The pastor has 


recently been invited by the Maine Uni- 
tarian Association to work with the Uni- 
tarian students in the college. He spoke 
in the college chapel on Sept. 29. The 
newly-formed Couples Club of the church 
held its initial meeting in the Averill 
Parlors on Oct. 7. There were twelve in 
attendance. The club, comprising young 
married couples in the parish, has planned 
monthly meetings for the year. The pastor 
is taking part in the interdenominational 
leadership-training program, sponsored by 
the Protestant churches of Waterville. 
He will lecture on the life of Albert Schweit- 
zer as one of a series on ‘‘Great Characters 
in the Christian Church.’’ He was re- 
cently elected vice-president of the Water- 
ville Ministers’ Association. 
Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. The Norway church entertained the 
Oxford Association of Universalists Oct. 
20, for its ninety-third annual session. It 
happened to be the rainiest day of the 
season, but ten parishes were represented 
and thirty-nine delegates reported. Among 
them were Lewiston, Auburn, Waterville, 
Rumford, Livermore, West Paris, Turner. 
Mr. Marble was acting president for the 
day. After reports by the secretary and 
treasurer and delegates from the parishes, 
a short memorial service was held in mem- 
ory of Rey. Ezekiel V. Stevens, a former 
Maine minister. The ladies of the church 
served dinner in the vestry and in the 
afternoon, following devotions conducted 
by Mr. Marble, Rev. Hannah J. Powell of 
Waterville gave an address, ‘‘Through the 
Telescope,” and Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of 
Rumford delivered an address along the 
lines of the general theme, ‘‘Facing New 
Frontiers.”’ Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. Ernest T. Marble, 
Norway; vice-president, Clarence Coffin, 
West Paris; secretary, Miss Katherine 
Abbott, Canton; treasurer, Samuel T. 
Hayden, Canton Point. The annual 
harvest supper was served in the vestry, 
open to the public. After a social hour 
Mr. Marble conducted the service of wor- 
ship. Organ selections were given by Miss 
Marion Haskell, and a string and organ 
ensemble, Miss Haskell, Mrs. H. B. Wright, 
viiolin, Mrs. Shirley Wilson, cello, gave 
three selections, and the church quintet 
rendered the anthem, ‘How Beautiful 
upon the Mountains.”. The occasional 
sermon was given by Rev. Walter S. 
Rounds of Lewiston, whose topic was 
“Some New Frontiers of the Spirit.” 
Communion service was conducted by Rev. 
George W. Sias of Turner, assisted by Mr. 
Marble, closing with the benediction by 
Mr. Sias. An invitation was extended by 
the Rumford church to meet there in 
1938. The original record book, started in 
1844 with the first entries for the meeting 
held in Lewiston and carried through to 
1904, when the book was filled, was brought 
to the meeting, and Mr. Marble announced 
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that this book is being sent to the Univer- 
salist Historical Society at Tufts College, 
for preservation, to be held with other rare 
and precious volumes of interest to Uni- 
versalists. The church has had the gift of a 
beautiful Skinner pipe organ, presented 
by Mrs. S. Maude Kaemmerling of Nor- 
way and Philadelphia, in memory of her 
mother’s family, who were natives of Nor- 
way and always connected with the church. 
The organ was dedicated in September 
with a concert. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. A special parish supper was 
held Friday evening, Oct. 29, as a fare- 
well to Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt, who are 
leaving soon for Middletown, N. Y. The 
tables were decorated for Hallowe’en and 
a turkey supper was served. Mr. Walter 
S. Kelley, moderator of the parish, then 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt a 
check as a gift from the parish, and other 
presents from groups of individuals. Mr. 
Leavitt will preach his last sermon as pas- 
tor of the church Nov. 7. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
pastor. The King’s Daughters received 
on Oct. 22 the sum of $1,000 in cash, given 
in the name of the late Mary T. Richard- 
son (Mrs. Wm. A.) to be used now for 
charity. 

Provincetown. — Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher, pastor. The summer program of 
special Sunday evening services attracted 
an average attendance of sixty, and in- 
cluded addresses by Commander Donald 
C. MacMillan, Rev. Ralph H. Long of 
Falmouth, Miss Georgene Bowen, Prof. 
Charles Gott of Tufts College, Rev. John 
Hanna of Appleton, Wis., and Dr. Percival 
Eaton of Provincetown. A concert, fea- 
turing Miss Frances Kessler, violinist, 
Miss Bayla Gaffen, organist, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Manta, soprano soloist, con- 
cluded the series. On Sunday, Oct. 3, the 
people of the Orleans church made their 
annual visitation to Provincetown, about 
eighty people taking part in the service. 
Following the worship service, a basket 
lunch and informal program was enjoyed 
in the vestry. A word of welcome was 
spoken by Rev. Nancy Paine Smith. 
Musical selections were rendered by the 
visiting pastor, Rev. Paul Wilkinson, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wilkinson, piano solos 
by Miss Barbara Crocker, songs by Mrs. 
Manta, accompanied by Miss Margaret 
Witherstine. Arthur Bickers gave read- 
ings. The speaker of the afternoon was the 
internationally known artist, George El- 
mer Browne, who spoke on “The Meaning 
of Art.’’ At the conclusion of the program, 
some thirty people made a visit to Mr. 
Browne’s studio, where a number of his 
most famous paintings were on exhibition. 
A series of six Sunday evening forum 
meetings is now being conducted, based on 
the issues as discussed at the World Con- 
ference on Church, Community and 


State, held in Oxford this past summer. 
Much interest has centered around these 
discussions, an average of thirty-five people 
taking part each Sunday. The Sunday 
school continues to grow. Mrs. Carolyn 
Jones and her class of girls have achieved 
much success in their work with hand- 
puppets, and have presented their drama- 
tized version of “Ruth and Naomi’’ be- 
fore various organizations. The school 
members and invited guests enjoyed a 
Hallowe’en party in the vestry Friday 
evening, Oct. 29. The program was under 
the direction of Mrs. Hilda Patrick. The 
church auditorium has been improved by 
laying new carpets in the aisles. This, to- 
gether with a thorough cleaning, made the 
church a beautiful place in which to wor- 
ship. 

Stoughton.—Revy. Luther Morris, pastor. 
For the third consecutive year Old Home 
Sunday was observed in this parish. 
More than two hundred people were pres- 
ent at the service, and all remained for a 
friendly visit in the vestries and parlor. 
The programs, directed by Mr. Willis and 
Mr. Kemp, consisted of a juvenile or- 
chestra of some twenty pieces; the Cedar- 
holm male quartet, and a double mixed 
quartet. The First Parish Club had the 
vestries beautifully decorated and fur- 
nished the salads for the luncheon. Mr. 
J. E. Beta, the church school superintend- 
ent, had a timely message. Commander 
Miles, in his ninety-second year, was on 
the platform, and Dr. Cressey of the 
Unitarian church, now a resident of 
Stoughton, spoke on some of the implica- 
tions of the liberal faith. The pastor read 
a letter of greeting from Dr. G. W. Penni- 
man, now living in Walpole, N. H. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
Universalist General Convention, ad- 
dressed the Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting Monday, Oct. 25, upon ‘“‘The 
Chicago Convention,’ from which he had 
returned only the day before. He said in 
part: ““The Chicago Convention was a suc- 
cess. It was much better than I antici- 
pated. When I left for Chicago I was in 
doubt as to whether we would have enough 
people there to make it a success. Others 
with me felt the same way. When we re- 
turned, all of us were happy over it. We 
had a far better feeling as to the future of 
our Church than we have had in a long 
time. I think this was due to the fact 
that practically everybody there took the 
attitude that we all ought to get together 
for the good of the Church. All questions 
of merger with other denominations now 
are entirely out of the window. 

“One of the most friendly speeches I 
ever heard from a Unitarian was made by 
Dr. Eliot, the new president of the A. U. A. 
While he did not discuss the matter pub- 
licly, he told several of us privately that 
the thing for Universalists and Unitarians 


to do is to forget organic union and work 
together. 

“T was especially pleased at the friend- 
liness of the Convention to The Christian 
Leader and the Universalist Publishing 
House—to the editor and to the manager. 
Here comes the manager of the Publishing 
House now (Mr. Lalone came in at this 
point), who covered himself with glory. 
Another of the things that pleased me was 
the emphatic endorsement of the work of 
the International Church Extension Board. 

“Naturally there were resolutions and 
recommendations about Dr. Etz. He was 
constantly referred to. Everyone expressed 
the deepest regret that he was resigning. 
There was no question but that he could 
stay on indefinitely if he wanted. 

“The new financial campaign, the 
changes in the pension system, the plans 
for a contributory pension—all were im- 
portant. Sixty-five men now are on the 
pension list. About twenty will be taken 
off. As a result the pension may be in- 
creased to $175 or $200—small enough but 
an improvement. ; 

“There was some discussion of contro- 
versial matters—labor and capital es- 
pecially. The first resolution introduced 
was withdrawn and another substituted. 
It was strongly presented. There is no 
doubt about that. The gentleman who 
presented the original resolution did an 
excellent job, but many thought that we 
ought not to endorse measures that could 
be construed as partisan. Dr. Preston 
Bradley at the banquet said that the sub- 
stitute was futile and did not amount to 
anything, but at least it endorsed strongly 
the principle of collective bargaining in 
labor disputes. 

“Many of the reports were striking. 
Dr. Etz showed that 183 of our ministers 
get less than $2,000 a year, and 126 less 
than $1,000. That is a serious matter, and 
made us all fee! that we must push for 
adequate salaries for our ministers. We 
reported substantial gains in trust funds 
and general funds, and all of our funds 
are in good shape.” 

Rev. G. H. Leining, D. D., here inter- 
rupted by asking, ‘‘Was any of our capita] 
used to balance the budget?” ‘Fifty-two 
hundred dollars,” Mr. Bicknell replied. 
‘We took in $60,000 and used $5,200. But 
the significant thing is we planned for it 
and came out as we planned. We kept the 
books precisely as we kept them when we 
reported a deficit. The Washington church 
received a generous bequest.” 

Questioned again by Dr. Leining, Mr. 
Bicknell said: ‘‘The Washington church 
cost $450,000; $225,000 of Convention 
money is in it. We took $165,000 of our 
securities to finish the church and, that 
not being enough, we borrowed $60,000 and 
paid the bills. Sixty thousand dollars in 
bonds will come due, but some of the people 
have promised to give their bonds to us.” 

Mr. Bicknell described with great gusto 
the Y. P. C. U. birthday cake and cele- 
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bration, and the picturesque address by 
Dr. Preston Bradley. He closed by ask- 
ing: ““Where are we going for a General 
Superintendent when Dr. Etz gets through? 
It is a hard place to fill. One thing we 
have practically decided for the future, 
and that is to get experts or specialists 
where we can. We probably will separate 
the offices of secretary and general super- 
intendent, and get a specialist in church 
organization and administration as_ sec- 
retary on a half-time basis. With Miss 
Richardson in the office that can be done. 
As to the general superintendent, we shall 
take care of it for the present in this way: 
We shall run the office with a non-salaried 
commission of three, Dr. Etz, chairman, 
Dr. Macpherson and Mr. Reamon. They 
will take over the duties Jan. 1.” Dr. 
Leining here raised the question of letting 
the ministers elect the general superin- 
tendent. Rev. Isaac Smith also spoke. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


At long last the city of Saco has given 
a deed for three small parcels of land ac- 
quired through an exchange of lots in 1934 
when the state highway was constructed. 
The largest parcel is that portion of the 
old macadam road that borders the camp- 
ground. A small lot lies easterly of the 
state highway near the old storage house 
back of Rowland Hall. The third lot 
borders the highway on the grove side 
along where the so-called “King’s High- 
way’ once joined with the old road. The 
city deeded these parcels to the Univer- 
salist General Convention, which in turn 
is to deed all but a portion of the third lot 
to the new Ferry Beach corporation. 

Last June the Y. P. C. U. of the Med- 
ford, Mass., church became a Life Mem- 
ber of the Association. The engraved mem- 
bership certificate was presented to the 
union by Secretary Needham at the Sun- 
day evening meeting Oct. 17. An officer 
of this union attending the Young People’s 
Institute will not have to pay annual dues. 
It will be recalled that last year the Salem 
Universalist society became a life member, 
making the incumbent minister the bene- 
ficiary of annual dues. This is an idea for 
the many other local organizations that 
send representatives to Ferry Beach with 
commendable regularity. 

Contrary to the statement last week 
about Mr. Sodergren going to the Melrose 
Hospital for an operation, is the later news 
that at the last minute he began a new type 
of treatment for hernia, and is still at his 
home, 31 Warwick Road, Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 

But at this writing Shirley Fitts of Fox- 
ro, Mass., is in the Baker Memorial at 
Boston for treatment of a serious ailment. 
Shirley was on the dining-room staff last 
summer, and is active in the Y. P. C. U. 
Beachers wish her a rapid recovery. 
_ Addie L. Ryder has removed from East 
Lynn to 169 Burrill Street, Swampscott, 
Ss. 
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Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, for eleven years 
a representative of the Universalist Church 
in North Carolina, died at his home, 1 Lin- 
wood Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 11. 

In reply to our inquiry Mrs. Fitzgerald 
wrote us as follows: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald was getting along as 
well as he had been for some time, working 
hard every day at his typewriter writing 
articles for papers of all kinds, in the hope 
he could sell some of his pieces. Tuesday, 
Oct. 5, he worked very hard on a sermon- 
ette for the Tar Heel Universalist and 
on another manuscript. He retired as 
usual in good spirits. About three a. m. 
Wednesday he awoke with a chill that 
lasted about two hours, from which time 
he never left his room. He continued to 
grow weaker daily. Sunday night he fell 
into a coma, and passed away at three 
p. m. Sunday, the 11th. He just slept 
quietly away, as was his wish. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald’s heart and soul were in 
the work until the very last. He said he 


did not mind dying but did hate to give 
up the work, and he never lost hope as 
long as he could speak that he would 
some day be able to preach again. It was 
pitiful to know his weak condition and to 
see him still have the ambition to continue 
in the work that was so dear to him. 

“The funeral services were held at home 
(Thursday, Oct. 14) conducted by his dear 
friend, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and at the 
cemetery by his brother, Rev. Frank B. 
Fitzgerald of Temple Baptist Church, 
Louisville, Ky. He was buried at Hill- 
side Cemetery, Peekskill, N. Y., my for- 
mer home. 

“We had been in Poughkeepsie con- 
tinually since June, 19386. Previous to 
that we spent our vacations here, and 
there are no words to express the many 
kind deeds done for him at the hospital 
here. No charge was ever made. Every- 


thing was free to him, and the very best ° 


they had.” 

John T. Fitzgerald was born at Java, 
Virginia, May 6, 1880. By inheritance 
he was a Baptist and was reared in that 
faith. He received his schooling at 
Scottsburg Normal College and Richmond 
College, both in Virginia, and from the 
latter received the B. A. degree in 1906. 
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He then engaged in teaching for some years. 
In 1914 he became pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Lynchburg, ¥.. and remained 
until 1918. The Unitarian Church or- 
dained him in 1916. He had theological 
training at Meadville Seminary. Through 
association with Dr. H. L. Canfield of 
Greensboro he became a _ Universalist. 

From 1925 until Oct. 1, 1936, he was 
pastor at Christian Hill, Outlaws Bridge 
and Smith Chapel, all in North Carolina, 
representing the North Carolina Univer- 
salist Convention and the Woman’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. He preached 
our gospel in fundamentalist strongholds 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee 
and West Virginia. 

From 1935 he had made a heroic struggle 
for life. Following diabetes his foot be- 
came affected and his leg was amputated in 
November, 1935. There was a re-am- 
putation the next month. ‘‘My prayer is 
that my death can be postponed,” he 
wrote in his diary, ‘‘until I can die not of 
this or that disease, but for some worthy 
cause.” 

All through 1936, by sheer will power, 
he would preach occasionally, and then go 
to bed for weeks, struggling for breath. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had suffered a bad acci- 
dent in an automobile, and great suf- 
fering and expense came to them both. 
On June 17, 1936, he and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald went to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where 
he wrote, “I am making a conquering 
fight back to health.” 

The Kenansville, N. C., Times wrote of 
him: ‘‘Since his retirement, he has been a 
frequent contributor to the Times. His 
articles entitled ‘Fitzgerald’s Letter’ have 
been read by hundreds in Duplin County. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was a folksy sort of person 
and made friends everywhere he went. 
He was loved by more people in the 
churches he served than probably any 
other pastor. At Seven Springs, where he 
made his home, he was the community 
pastor. He was called on by every one, 
regardless of church membership, and 
probably conducted more funerals than 
any preacher ever to serve in any church 
in Seven Springs. When anyone was in 
trouble, Mr. Fitzgerald usually was the 
first on the scene. In the neighborhoods 
he served, his spirit will live for many 
decades to come.” 

A Goldsboro, N. C., newspaper to 
which we cannot give credit as we lack its 
name, printed a touching editorial upon 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s life and work, closing 
with these words: 

“Many gained from him a new strength, 
a broader vision, a surer hope for this day- 
by-day task called living. Hundreds there 
are who will recall his always original 
comments upon men and matters in the 
local papers. 

“John T. Fitzgerald was a man who had 
risen above the little prejudices that hem 
in and warp the soul. Always he took the 
broad way and the high way. Always he 
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was soothed and sustained by an unfal- 
tering trust that mankind marches ever 
upward and onward. It was good to talk 
to him, to listen to him, to read after him.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald was twice married. His 
first wife died many years ago. In the 
second year of his North Carolina work 
he was married to Mrs. See of Peekskill, 
N.Y. The Kenansville Times is authority 
for the statement that he is survived not 
only by his widow and the brother who 
officiated at the interment, but by ‘‘several 
brothers and sisters and a step son.”’ 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINIS- 
TERS’ MEETINGS 


The October addresses were fine in sub- 
ject and spirit and every attendant was 
well repaid for his effort. Good prophets 
say that this is to be a great year for our 
group of fellow-thinkers and _fellow- 
workers. Ho for the pre-holiday gather- 
ings! 

Novy. 8. Union meeting (Statler Hotel). 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship. 15. Leyden International Bureau. 
Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell. 22 and 29, 
and Dec. 6. How It Can Be Done. Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, D. D. Dec. 138. Christ- 
mas. Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 

George E. Huntley, Secretary. 


a: 


MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF FUND 


Practically all of the churches in Massa- 
chusetts will make the offering for the 
Ministerial Relief Fund a special feature 
of their observance of All Souls Sunday 
on November 7. The fund has more than 
doubled in principal during the past 
fifteen years, and at present amounts to 
$41,779.45. There are sixteen ministers 
in Massachusetts now receiving the pen- 
sion of the General Convention. This 
pension is only $125 a year, paid quarterly, 
to those who have reached the age of 
sixty-eight years. Our sixteen constitutes 
the largest number of those who are pen- 
sionable in any state in the country. New 
York state follows next, with nine. The 
Massachusetts Convention contributes 
$1,500 from the income of the Ministerial 
Relief Fund to the General Convention 
towards the payment of the pensions due 
those eligible in our state. In other words, 
the Massachusetts Convention pays the 
pension for twelve of the sixteen entitled 
to receive this General Convention aid. 
The Massachusetts Convention wishes to 
see the Ministerial Relief Fund increased 
in principal so that the income annually 
will be sufficient to care for all who are en- 
titled to the meager benefits of our de- 
nominational pension plan. 

The Ministerial Relief Fund, as its 
name indicates, was not established as a 
pension fund. It was established to pro- 
vide certain gifts to ministers and their 
families in cases of stress and emergency. 
That part of its function is never lost 


sight of. Within the present year the 
sum of $100 was given in amounts of $20 
to five persons entitled to such aid, and re- 
cently in a family where death had brought 
financial strain a gift of $25 was made. 

These facts are given that those in- 
terested may know what the Fund is and 
what it does. It should be steadily en- 
larged and any amount received from 
any church group will be gratefully wel- 
comed. ‘ 

Leroy W. Coons. 
* * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION : 
General Announcement 

During the meeting of the third session 
of the Institute of World Affairs it was 
decided that there would have to be an 
Institute of World Affairs Association as 
a support in general to the Institute of 
World Affairs, and to receive the con- 
tributions that had already been coming 
in for the assistance of our Institute. Some 
of these contributions are from organiza- 
tions under the Universalist General Con- 
vention; others are from individuals, in- 
cluding certain ministers. Requests for 
information are also reaching us. It is 
time, therefore, to put an organization 
into the field that will function not merely 
as a body to receive contributions, but also 
as an advisory group for subsequent ses- 
sions of the Institute of World Affairs. 

One of the first steps to be taken is the 
preparation of a four-page “booklet” 
which will have something of a permanent 
character in that it will give a summary 
of the programs and also of I. W. A. activi- 
ties during the year. The publication of 
this summary has already been arranged 
for. Suggestions, of course, are in order. 

Another step that must be taken 
promptly is the sending out of regiona! 
secretaries who can look over the local 
field and select worthy candidates for the 
sessions of 1938 and following years. 
The duties of these secretaries when spread 
over the whole year need not be at all 
onerous, but they will make sure that the 
plans and activities of the Institute of 
World Affairs are brought to the attention 
of those who need to know about them and 
whom we need to interest. It is ex- 
pected that the following will be among 
these regional secretaries: 

Allen H. Lester, Washington, D. C. 

Alice M. Stone, Keene, N. H. 

Helen N. Merritt, New Canaan, Conn. 

Helen M. Farris, Augusta, Maine. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 

Others will be announced shortly. In 
addition, the following will act as special 
secretaries in charge of special exhibits: 

Marion Raymenton Callahan, Boston, 
Mass., editor of publications. 

Ruth Dawson, Washington, D. C., Peace 
Organization. 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
Educational Director. 

The third session reached more people 


than did the second; the figures for the 
formal registration have now proved it. 
ne rea: 
* * 
MRS. JAMES W. VALLENTYNE 
(Continued from page 1410) 


associated with Congregational churches 
in Illinois, Mrs. Vallentyne was active in 
the women’s state missionary association 
of that denomination. 

In 1919 they became identified with the 
Universalist denomination, when Mr. 
Vallentyne became pastor of Unity Church 
in Oak Park. Very soon Mrs. Vallentyne 
associated herself with the state work of 
Universalist women and was active in 
that association. 

In 1928 she was elected to the Women’s 
National Missionary Association as first 
vice-president. In 1925 she became its 
president, and served in this capacity for 
four years. 

At Congress Square Church, Portland, 
where Mr. Vallentyne was minister from 
1925 to 1935, Mrs. Vallentyne was presi- 
dent of the local Mission Circle, as well as 
active in state association work. 

For ten years, Mrs. Vallentyne was 
the teacher of the Sesame Class in the 
Congress Square Church. This was a 
class of young girls started by Mrs. Albion, 
which held together through the years so 
that they were grown women in Mrs. 
Vallentyne’s day. Sunday after Sunday 
she had from thirty-five to fifty women in 
attendance, and made in this work a last- 
ing contribution. 

She was a woman of great charm, and 
did her work so quietly and modestly 
that no one saw the machinery, but only 
the successful result. When she offered 
prayer in a public gathering, one felt the 
power of a pure life and deep faith. She 
was greatly beloved. 

Mr. Vallentyne is now in Oak Park, 
Tll., at the home of his son, 1006 Forest 
Avenue, where probably he will remain 
for the winter. 


Notices 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Nov. 14—Communion Service, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 28—Rev. R. G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
Nays 

Dec. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York City. 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
NEY. 


Brooklyn, 


* * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Nov. 9-12:Dean Philomon F. Sturgis, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

x * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Clarence A. Simmons, of Washington, Vt., 
transferred to New York, Oct. 20, 1937. ‘ 
T. W. Horsfield. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Clara Belle Fennessy 


Mrs. Clara Belle Fennessy, seventy-six, wife of 
William B. Fennessy, of 810 East Union Ave., Litch- 
field, Ill., died at St. Francis Hospital Sept. 27, after 
a lingering illness. She had been a patient at the 
hospital for a month. 

She was born at Charleston, IIl., Oct. 18, 1860, and 
was married there to William Barton Fennessy, 
June 28, 1862. Her parents were William E. and 
Catherine Pearman Harry. 

Four years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fennessy went to Litchfield and have made that 
place their home since. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Fennessy is survived 
by a son, Clinton B. Fennessy, Los Angeles; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. B. Friedlund of Glasgow, Montana; a 
sister, Mrs. Emily Catherine Woollen, Litchfield; a 
brother, Charles W. Harry of San Francisco; an 
uncle, Isaac Harry of Licking, Mo., and a niece, 
Miss Maxine Harry of Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Fennessy was a member of the Universalist 
church and services were held there Wednesday 
afternoon, Sept. 29. Rev. B. G. Carpenter officiated 
and interment was in Elmwood Cemetery. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 

President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Til. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A., Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 


Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 


Presiaent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama— 

Georgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove. Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LyMAN WARD. 


Hotel Commonwealth seacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. 
Rooms with Bath .6 60526 20 5 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


.. $1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven, 

Pennsyloania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rey. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 


Educational 


ers COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. R. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A young boy, undergoing an examination 
for a position, came across the question: 
“What is the distance of the earth from 
thesun?’’ He wrote his answer as follows: 
*T am unable to state accurately, but I 
don’t believe the sun is near enough to 
interfere with a proper performance of 
my duties if I get this clerkship.’ — United 
Mine Workers Journal. 

* * 

““Are you sleeping well these nights?” 

“Yeah—like a top—never lose a wink.” 

“What do you take to sleep so well?” 

“T take the alarm clock to my room and 
then set the alarm for half an hour after 
I go to bed. As soon as it rings, I roll 
right over and go to sleep.” —Exchnage. 

* * 

The young lady pulled up to the curb 
and smiled sweetly when the policeman 
informed her sternly that she was doing 
75 miles an hour. 

“Isn’t that marvelous,” said she, ‘‘and 
I am only learning to drive.’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


’ 


* * 

Old lady: “How did those rocks get 
here?”’ 

Guide: ‘‘They were brought by glaciers.” 

Old lady: “‘Where are the glaciers?”’ 

Guide: ‘‘They have gone to fetch some 
more.’’— Holite Humour, London. 

* * 

In the new edition of the Hindsboro, 
Ill., telephone directory appears this ad: 
“The Watson Apparel Shop—Dresses in 
Season.’”’ Some people are now asking 
what Hindsboro’s ladies wear when dresses 
are not in season—Eachange. 

* * 

Little Berry was dressed in a bathing suit 
and taken into the water for the first time. 
Soon her voice was heard: 

“Mother, is this thing supposed to be 
keeping me dry, ‘cause it isn’t a bit.”— 
Windsor Star. 


* * 
A Nazi reporter finds that England is 
in sad need of a “fuehrer.’”’ There are 


doubtless a lot of German people’ who 
would like to lend England one, if they 
knew how to do it.—St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

oo * 

“That singer has his voice well under 
control.” 

“T cannot agree—every time anybody 
asks him, he sings.’—En Rolig Half 
Timma (Gothenburg). 

* * 

“How’s your new gold-mining scheme 
going?” 

“Splendidly! We’ve sold all the stock! 
Now all we have to do is to find a mine.’’— 
Exchange. 

ao * 

Guest: ‘‘That was a tip-top dinner, 
waiter, if you know what I mean.” 

Waiter: “Yas, sah, one dat yo’ tops off 
with a tip.’’—Exchange. 


Announcing... 


A New Series of 


Absentee Cards 


for Church Schools 


Beginners Young People 


Artistically Designed 


Illustrations in Color 


cA (ard for Every Age 


$1.25 per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 


